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PUPILS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF.! 


W. MERKL, SPECIAL TEACHER IN THE LOWER AUSTRIAN INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, DOBLING, VIENNA. 


It has been long a well-known fact that in our institutions 


4 for the deaf there are some children who have a normal sense 
| of hearing; others who are more or less hard of hearing; and 
© still others who are only in condition to hear vowel sounds. 


Of late years exact experimentation has proved that among 
those heretofore considered totally deaf are a number capable 
of hearing a greater or less stretch of the musical scale. In con- 
sequence it was justly claimed that very few so-called deaf chil- 
dren are totally deaf, but, on the contrary, that the greater per 
cent. have a certain amount of hearing. This fact established, 


_ certain investigators brought to light the old idea of utilizing 
| this residuum of hearing power, and of training it by means of 
| special exercises. 


More especially since Prof. Dr. Urbantschitsch of Vienna 
and Prof. Dr. Bezold of Munich have brought the subject into 
the foreground, in many of the Austrian and German institutions 


for the deaf greater attention has been given to this interesting 


phase of the work. Systematic exercises for training the hearing 
have been worked out, whose aim is a threefold one; first, to in- 
crease the actual ability to hear; second, to give a better means 
of thought communication through an organic blending of the 


optical sensations of lip-reading, the motor sensations of articula- 


a 





1Translated from the German by Miss Anna R. Camp, Chicago, III. 
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tion, and the acoustic sensations; and third, to improve the 
speech of the deaf, and make it more like that of a normal person. 

Have these exercises fulfilled the hopes set upon them? The 
many differing opinions expressed seem to indicate that the 
aurists and teachers of the deaf are not agreed either about their 
real nature, or the results thus far obtained. While a number 
of doctors indulge in the greatest hope for the development of 
hearing, and foretell an extraordinary change in the present day 
method of instructing the deaf, others, as well as a great number 
of teachers, regard the whole thing as a waste of time and even 
go so far as to say that it is really harmful. Many instructors of 
the deaf do not deny that, given certain conditions, a definite 
amount of improvement can be gained through the use of special 
hearing exercises, but claim that the results thus attained have 
already been secured through the usual school instruction. 

As it certainly is to the interest of the education of the deaf 
to throw as much light as possible unon this much discussed 
question,it may be of some help to descr de the experience gained 
through an actual use of these hearing © xercises in private cases, 
as well as in the class-room, and wit!: .hose totally deaf, as well 
as with the merely hard of hearing. 

In thus giving my own subjective opinion of the nature and 
eventful worth of these exercises, I desire simply to contribute 
something, however small, toward the furtherance of a good 
cause. 

Emphasizing, as I wish to, that these exercises have been 
given to children totally deaf, as well as those with more or less 
hearing, the following experiment with one of the former cases 
may be of interest. A series of Some twenty similarily construct- 
ed words were whispered into the ear. This exercise was con- 
tinued for a certain time, with the result that finally the child was 
able to repeat these words correctly. This was a convincing 
proof that the result obtained was not gained through the sense 
of hearing, but through an extremely keen tactile sense. 

Another child on entering the institute was apparently total- 
ly deaf, reacting to no vowel sounds spoken into the ear. Later, 
however, when under instruction the same child spoke with 
clearness, which argued the presence of hearing. Asa matter of 
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fact the boy soon proved capable of perceiving vowels in both 
ears. Here is an excellent illustration of the fact that very often 
acertain amount of hearing exists of which the children are not 
conscious. Children of such a class, and those who by first ex- 
amination display marked ability to hear vowels, show decided 
improvement in understanding speech through the ear, after a 
thorough training in hearing gymnastics. They are also capable 
of imitating oxythm and modulation of tone to a certain extent. 
Accordingly words often used in exercise will becorrectly under- 
stood much more frequently and with less intensity of tone than 
unfamiliar words and those seldom used in exercise, which will 
be either misunderstood or confounded with others. 

At first the memory for sounds is little or not at all educated. 
Little by little through exercise it is strengthened, and it seems 
certain that the thought process of children at such a stage will 
have as a basis, not only the optical image of the positions of the 
mouth, and the muscular sensations of the speech organs, but 
also that the acoustic image begins now to play a role. 

Even in dreams sound images will be reproduced, as was 
the experience of one of my best pupils. I had given this child 
hearing exercises for a period of six months! when she related a 
dream of a locomotive whose whistling and snorting she had 
plainly heard. Even after six months of training, this same child 
began to perceive new sound sensations, such as street noises, 
sounds of bells, songs of birds, etc., sounds which previously she 
had not noticed, and which therefore had never come into the 
field of consciousness. 

What is the cause of this increased power to hear speech 
which follows extensive exercise of the existing hearing? In 
what way has this been accomplished? Has the physical power 
of the hearing apparatus actually increased? Has the auditory 
nerve lately so torpid been aroused to new life? 

Personally I am convinced that the results attained in cer- 
tain cases may be traced back to a psycho-physical process in- 
volving, through determined effort, repeated enervations along 


1Mr. Merkl has forgotten to state that this same child had had three 
years’ training in hearing previous to her work with him, and had begunito 
notice all street noises, etc.,/two years previous.—Translator. 
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nerve paths, and coordinations through nerve centres, hereto- 
fore comparatively unused. It concerns itself with the training 
of what hearing still remains, and with the greatest possible use 
of the same in the service of the perception of speech. 

Let us take as an example a child, from birth so hard of 
hearing as to be unable to learn speech normally through the 
ear. Since his idea of hearing sounds and words is very in- 
definite, when spoken to he makes little or no response. Inter- 
course with the family through sounds consequently soon ceases, 
with the result that the function of the hearing apparatus 
becomes still further impaired, and the complicated speech 
process-remains quite unacquired. The nerve paths leading to 
the different nerve centers under consideration, namely the acous- 
tic, and speech centers, the idea and motor centers, as well as the 
necessary arrangements for connecting these centers, remain un- 
used, untraversed. Under such conditions this child will soon 
resemble one totally deaf, notwithstanding the hearing he still 
possesses. Similarly situated is a child who becomes deaf soon 
after he begins to learn speech. He, however, possesses the in- 
valuable power of discrimination, that the memory of the acts of 
having heard preserves, and which happily can be made distinct 
when the hearing exercises are begun. Nevertheless in such a 
case the attention, and acoustic memory, as well as the nerves, 
are little exercised, and the connecting paths are not as acces- 
sible as in the case of persons with normal hearing, who have 
received thousands and thousands of impressions. 

It follows then from the foregoing that an actual physical 
increase of the sensibility to sound does not necessarily take 
place as a result of the exercising and training of the hearing and 
speech functions through these hearing exercises. 

What is then the real task of the auricular method? It aims 
at reestablishing the faculty of understanding speech through the 
ear. This faculty through disuse has remained uneducated or 
gone to waste, but, provided some capacity for hearing is pres- 
ent, it is capable of being increased up to a certain point. The . 
greater the amount of hearing, and the greater the ability to hear 
tones of varying intensity, the greater naturally will be the re- 
sult attained. 
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The effectiveness of the exercises also depends to a great 
extent upon the position of the scale of the tones perceived; for 
as we know from recent discoveries, each vowel and consonant 
has a certain place in the scale of tones. For instance, Prof. Dr. 
Bezold of Munich has established for the vowels the stretch 
“b—g.” 

In undertaking such auricular work what then is the princi- 
pal point to be considered? 

In my eyes it is the clearing up of the confused hearing 
sensations, the differentiation of sounds. This comes principally 
through great concentration of attention. Through determined 
efforts and through an increased attention it is possible to lift the 
sensation of hearing over the threshold of consciousness. Where 
this is not possible, speech can naturally not be the outcome of 
conscious hearing. When our attention is absorbed by other 
circumstances we do not notice the striking of the clock, whereas 
should we fix our attention upon the clock we are able to hear the 
sound very easily. Clearly it struck just as loud when our 
thoughts were elsewhere, and exercised just as great a stimulus 
upon our hearing apparatus. Is not the same process possible 
with a person hard of hearing? Should he listen with concen- 
trated attention to hearing sensations would he not be able to 
perceive even stimuli of less intensity, outside stimuli which are 
not great enough to occasion any sensations, unless all other im- 
pressions are inhibited. It is certainly also an accepted fact that 
fixed attention in yet another way increases the clearness of hear- 
ing sensations. It creates better physical conditions for hearing 
by exerting an influence over the muscles controlling the hear- 
ing apparatus. 

The vowels, whose acoustic resonances are greater than 
those of the consonants, will naturally be more easily differen- 
tiated. And again the voice consonants will be heard much 
better than the breath consonants. It is certain that the latter 
are seldom correctly understood, for with a lessened hearing it 
is almost an absolute impossibility to perceive them. 

In such cases as I shall mention later, a skill in divining the 
meaning of a sentence from one or two words correctly heard 
takes the place of absolute hearing, and must be exercised as 
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much as possible. We need only to think how great a service 
this power of guessing is to us as normal persons. However, 
in order to possess this skill in guessing, there must be present 
in the mind a number of word images, which as apperceived 
images reinforce the perceived words. 

It is then the second task of the hearing exercises to educate 
the acoustic centre and the word memory; to accumulate acous- 
tic word images. Our familiar word images are compounded 
of sound sensations and the sensations of articulation. When 
these words strike our ears, the sensations thus produced will 
only be perceived when they meet and are reinforced by the 
images of sound sensations arising from the same impressions 
earlier assimilated. The greater number of these assimilated 
word pictures in the consciousness, the greater will be the power 
to understand through hearing. In this way we explain the fact 
that the hearing of our children keeps pace with the progress 
made in instruction, and with the increased intelligence developed 
through this instruction. 

While speaking of this subject I will now mention that (in 
my opinion) a systematic instruction in hearing is in order only 
after completing a course in articulation; for the imitation of the 
sounds of speech are only possible when the articulation of those 
sounds has been practiced. 

The elements of our speech are indeed sow ‘s, but the 
structure of thought is formed out of the ideas of words. Words 
therefore must be principally exercised in order that their ever 
recurring combination of sounds may express certain experi- 
ences. An individual hard of hearing is in some sense in the 
same situation with one who is learning a foreign language, and 
who must submit to long continued exercises before he is in 
a position to perceive the new sounds, for which new pathways 
must first be worn. 

An experience, which every one who has done auricular 
work will recognize, is, that persons with but little hearing are 
often able to understand only those who give them the ex- 
ercises; a fact very easily explained, being merely a matter of 
individual differences in the formation of sound. Persons with 
normal hearing are similarly limited, for we must become ac- 
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customed to different voices, and often understand very little 
when some one is first introduced to us, to say nothing of the 
difficulty arising from faulty articulation which we sometimes 
meet. 

The greater or less fatigue which quickly shows itself during 
the hearing exercises is striking and therefore worthy of atten- 
tion. This fatigue indicates also the pronounced activity of the 
attention. How difficult it is for normal persons to follow a lec- 
ture word for word with unvarying attention. The attention as 
we know undergoes periodic variations, which in persons hard of 
hearing, for another reason, lead to early fatigue. I refer to the 
fact that they are lacking in any extensive background of word 
images with which the new impressions can be associated. Per- 
sons with normal hearing are so practiced in association that it is 
not necessary to hear clearly every word and every sound of that 
word. Consequently we can allow our attention periods of rest, 
which it is not possible for a person hard of hearing to take. 

So much concerning the worth of hearing exercises. In the 
beginning of my article, under the results to be obtained from 
these exercises I mentioned, clearness of articulation, intonation 
and variation of tone. But in addition it will also be granted that 
the external use of the existing remnant of hearing is sometimes 
of great service, and assists greatly the modulation of speech and 
the tone color of the vowels, so that both accent and rhythm are 
in this way exercised. An improvement of this kind is dependent, 
however, on a grade of hearing such that the pupil concerned 
hears his own voice. This is necessary for a comparison with the 
voice speaking in his ear. In the group of those with very little 
hearing, who notwithstanding all exercise are unable to differen- 
tiate the vowels,on account of their incapacity for this self-control 
through comparison, improvement of the articulation by hearing 
exercises is not possible. Glaring faults in the enunciation of 
the consonants can seldom be corrected through the 
ear, even if a reasonable amount of hearing is present. We meet 
daily with a similar phenomenon in normally hearing persons. 


How many of us articulate falsely single sounds such as “r” or 
“cc > 


s,” and are unable to perceive the difference between our own 
false reproduction and the correct articulation of another. How 
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much more difficult therefore must it be for one with imperfect 
hearing sensations to perceive the various shades of the con- 
sonant sounds, and, using his limited hearing as a basis, to 
articulate the same correctly. 

From the aforesaid, and from the earlier stated proposition, 
that without thorough previous instruction in articulation, speech 
cannot be learned from a successful auricular course, it follows 
that, as heretofore, the instruction in articulation will play a most 
important part in the education of the deaf. 

As to what children in the Institute for the Deaf shall be 
taught speech through the ear, one must reply that from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint, each child who shows the least particle 
of hearing should have the benefit of trials and exercises, the aim 
being to develope to its greatest extent what hearing they have, 
and to put it at the service of appropriating speech. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of the limited time alloted for the education 
of their pupils, and the danger of overburdening and straining 
the teaching force in giving these exercises, as well as on account 
of financial considerations, the schools for the deaf can allow 
themselves to be guided only by motives of expediency. If from 
the beginning, or soon after the beginning of the auricular train- 
ing, it is evident that no practical use can be made of results 
gained through the expenditure of much time and the endless 
labor involved in such instruction, it should be discontinued. 
From the standpoint of the physician, or of the scholar,it may be 
very interesting to observe that by extensive training, and by 
using the auxiliaries of the hearing, sense of touch and combina- 
tion through association, it is possible to bring those children 
who show only a trace of hearing so far that they are able to 
perceive a small number of known words and phrases. But 
for practical use in life, for which we are working especially, such 
results are almost worthless. If such a child be not continually 
exercised, the results obtained through so much labor will be 
quickly lost and the whole work will be in vain. 

This consideration of practicability limits the hearing ex- 
ercises to those pupils of the schools for the deaf who at least 
show a good vowel hearing. Normal hearing children often 
found in schools for the deaf, whose speech disturbance does not 
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spring from a defect in the hearing apparatus, naturally must 
also be admitted to this class in order to acquire the function 
of speech. As many sound sensations as possible, especially 
through speech, should be given those children deemed suitable 
for auricular training, in order that, according to the physical 
law that every stimulus increases the sensibility for perceiving, 
the function of speech will be made more active. The greater the 
number of impressions made by the acoustic image of a word, 
the stronger the disposition which remains for future impres- 
sions, for each function is increased through use, just as vice 
versa it is decreased and finally becomes inoperative through 
disuse. 

Whether, as is claimed by many, an actual increase of hear- 
ing in the physical sense, resulting from extensive exercise, 
takes place, or whether the fact of an increased power to per- 
ceive speech can be explained through the psycho-physical pro- 
cess of the exercise of the function of speceh, is perhaps at 
present still doubtful; but it is not doubtful that even a weak- 
ened ear, by strained attention and sufficient training, can ac- 
complish enough to arouse our astonishment. It is fully in ac- 
cordance with this, that children with considerable capacity for 
hearing are continually receiving stimuli in the usual class in- 
struction, and this chance stimulation, little by little, with grow- 
ing intelligence and increasing knowledge of language, to a 
certain extent trains the function of speech. Surely every in- 
stitution can point to a number of pupils who on entering showed 
only a vowel hearing; whereas on leaving the institute they were 
able to receive a large part of their language through the ear, 
without auricular training having taken place. If now the un- 
premeditated hearing exercises which are given incidentally 
through the usual school instruction, show such results in the 
development of the speech function, does it not go without say- 
ing that through systematic training and conscious modulation 
and accent exercises, much better results can be attained much 
more quickly? 

With the present organization of most schools, where the 
partially and totally deaf are instructed together, practical and 
systematic exercises during the usual school hours would 
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scarcely be possible or productive of much good. If those pupils 
with partial hearing, both in and out of instruction, are always 
with the totally deaf, one cannot avoid the feeling that no good 
influence over the speech of the former can be exercised by the 
monotonous, wholly unrythmical speech of the latter. Neither 
do these children hear normal speech from the teacher, for he, 
having the totally deaf child always in mind, speaks slowly, often 
giving undue length to each sound, in order to facilitate lip- 
reading. In this way those ever recurring variations, which 
make normal speech so living and effective, viz., pitch, accent 
and rhythm, are to a great extent lost. Through this same con- 
tact, development of speech as regards an increased vocabulary, 
and a knowledge of grammatical construction, is certainly re- 
tarded. It would be possible by dividing these children into 
separate classes, to adopt a modified and quicker method with 
the hard of hearing; a method more like that used with normal 
children. Further, the fact that the totally deaf use signs more 
or less constantly must not be forgotten, for this influence also 
would be harmful to the development of speech in those hard of 
hearing. 

From the reasons given above it follows that separate in- 
struction for those capable of learning speech through the ear 
would be greatly to their advantage. Naturally the ideal course 
would be to place them in entirely distinct institutions, where 
they could be instructed according to their special needs. Where 
this is impossible, it might be worth while, in those institutions 
in which there are a sufficient number of children with hearing, 
to make up classes of picked children for special instruction, as 
will be done in 1902-03 at Dobling. 

Should this method of organization also prove impracticable ° 
the old way of instructing them in the same class room would be 
the only resource, and the disadvantages already mentioned 
would be unavoidable. The plan of giving a half hour’s auricu- 
lar training outside of the usual instruction has few advantages, 
I think, for each child receives but a few moments exercise 
during which little can be accomplished. He really receives 
more sound stimulus during the usual instruction periods, es- 
pecially if the hearing is consciously used more than heretofore. 
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In judging objectively of the worth of the auricular training, 
one reaches the conclusion that it cannot be rejected ad limine, 
but must be subjected to further trials, in order that by means 
of sufhicient collected data a trustworthy judgment may finally 
be given. Naught can be gained through superior disregard, 
or biting scorn, and just as little through untruthful reports of 
results gained, for nothing hurts a good cause so much as to 
arouse hopes which can never be realized. 

In conclusion I am but voicing the thoughts of all true 
friends of the deaf when I express the hope that the ultimate 
judgment on speech instruction through the ear may result to 
the good of the poor child to whom Mother Nature has been 
but a step-mother. 











CURRENT HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
JAMES L. SMITH, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


The real psychology of life is in its news.—Jules Verne. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Minneapolis last summer, Archbishop John Ireland gave an ad- 
dress on the subject, ‘Devotion to Truth; the Chief Virtue of the 
Teacher.” In the course of his remarks he spoke as follows in 
regard to the mission and character of the newspaper: 

“If | were to choose where outside of the class-room for the 
general welfare of humanity I should have devotion to truth pre- 
vail, | should name the newspaper. The newspaper is to-day 
pre-eminently the mentor of the people; it is read by all; it is be- 
lieved nearly by all. Its influence is paramount; its responsibility 
is tremendous. Its province is to narrate facts—to give the 
truth, nothing but the truth, and all the truth—to allow both 
parties to a controversy to be heard—never to palliate or distort; 
never to omit, when that which is omitted may be of relevancy in 
the formation of public opinion; never to publish the doubtful as 
certain, the mere gossip as well-ascertained news; never, above 
all else, to put before readers error and falsehood. Facts given, 
the editor is at liberty to argue for them in favor of his owntenets, 
and even then let there be radiating through limpid lines the fair 
love of truth, rather than the wish to extol party or sect.” 

The daily newspaper is becoming more and more the epi- 
tome of the state and nation, and of the life and achievements of 
the people who constitute them. For this reason the study of 
Current History in all schools is of the highest practical im- 
portance. This fact is being recognized, with the result that 
Current History is receiving more and more attention. But it 
has not yet attained the position in the curriculum of most 
schools that its value to the rising generation deserves. Much 
more attention is devoted to the study of ancient history and 
much less to that of Current History, than their relative import- 
ance calls for. The past is of value only in its bearing upon the 
present. We are training the present generation of children for 
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the “living present” and the possible future. The great mass of 
facts and dates over which we spend so much time in the history 
of the past has little value in preparing our youth for the duties 
of the present. If the chief aim of modern education was to pro- 
duce scholars and philosophers, then the extensive study of the 
world’s past history might be justified. But the great mass of 
our boys and girls will never get beyond the average common 
school course, and therefore it is essential that that course should 
be made as practical and useful as possible. The chief aim of all 
educators should be to adapt the curriculum of the schools so as 
best to prepare young people for intelligent citizenship, and to 
accomplish this it is necessary to make them familiar with the 
political, social, and moral questions of the day. In no way can 
this be done so effectively as by a systematic study of Current 
History, of which the daily newspaper, intelligently used, is the 
best text book. 

Important as the study of Current History is to all children, 
it is particularly so in the case of deaf children. Hearing chil- 
dren can learn much of it outside of school, from the conversa- 
tion of their elders and from public addresses and discussions. 
These sources of information are practically closed to deaf chil- 
dren, and there remains to them only the newspaper. If we can 
so direct our instruction to deaf children at school as to form in 
them the habit of reading the newspaper intelligently, we shall 
have done much more of real value to them in after life than if 
we fill their minds with a mass of facts relating to the peoples 
and events of bygone ages. 

If the importance of the study of Current History is admit- 
ted, the next question for consideration is, what method of study 
will produce the best results? The object of this paper is to 
present one method, which, so far as tested, has produced excel- 
lent results. 

More than ten years ago the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
began to teach Current History in the class-rooms systemat- 
ically. Enough copies of a certain monthly publication in Cur- 
rent History were subscribed for to supply the individual pupils 
in the advanced classes. The pupils were required to read, 
study, and stand examinations on these. The results were not 
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satisfactory enough, chiefly because the monthly publication did 
not keep up with the daily happenings of the world. Many 
events passed into history before the pupils arrived at them in the 
course of their study. Next the plan was tried of requiring the 
pupils to bring into the school-room daily, and to write on the 
blackboard, items that they gleaned from the newspapers in the 
reading-room. ‘This was an improvement, but it still fell short 
of what was desired, for the pupils failed to make a good selec- 
tion of news, bringing in much that was trivial and unimportant, 
and leaving out matters of real interest and value as news. Then 
two or three of the teachers tried the plan of gleaning the news 
themselves from the daily newspapers, and writing it on the 
blackboard every morning. The pupils copied it in note 
books and studied it as before. This was a much better meth- 
od, but it had the disadvantage of taking up a oreat deal of time 
in the school room. 

When Superintendent Tate assumed charge of the school in 
1896, upon the retirement of Dr. Noyes, he introduced the system 
of teaching Current History by means of bulletin boards, which 
had been followed in the Missouri School. This system, briefly 
described, is as follows: In the study room of the boys and i 
that of the girls there is a large blackboard. On these black- 
boards the teachers, by turns, write every day the cream of the 
news as gleaned from the daily papers. The pupils of the ad- 
vanced classes copy one or more of these items each, and the 
following morning write them on the blackboards in their 
respective school rooms. The teachers comment on them and 
explain where necessary. Some of the teachers require that the 
most important items be copied into note books for future 
review. 

I will now describe in detail the method of handling the 
news in one of the classes, the highest class in the Manual 
Department: 

Each pupil is required to bring at least one item of news 
daily, either from the bulletin boards or from newspapers. There 
are fifteen pupils in the class, and to give an idea of what they 
bring in, the following collection is presented, written one morn- 
ing a few days ago: 
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The United States will send an armed fleet to Honduras 
very soon. Bonilla, who claims to have been elected to the 
presidency, has proclaimed himself President. 

The blizzard which raged in the West, is now prevailing 
along the Atlantic coast. 

Senator Hanna has introduced a bill at the request of the 
National Industrial Council to pension all ex-slaves who were 
freed by the proclamation of President Lincoln during the War 
of the Rebellion. 

The ground floor of John Knox’s house in High Street, 
Edinburgh, has been transformed into an old book store. 

The United States quarantine officials have declared Manila 
to be free from cholera, thus ending the quarantine which has 
lasted nearly a year. 

It is reported that there is very great danger of a revolt 
in Macedonia among the Christian and Ottoman population, 
on account of the Sultan’s misgovernment. 

Governor Van Sant has issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people of Minnesota to contribute towards the relief of the 
famine sufferers in Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 

W. R. Estes, of Madelia, Minn., recently appointed United 
States consul at Antigua, British West Indies, was appointed 
on Governor Van Sant’s staff with the rank of colonel. 

Governor Hickey of Nebraska says that the public schools 
are injurious to character, because they do not teach Christianity. 

The King of Italy expects to visit the King of England in 
the spring. 

King Edward is still confined to his apartments at Windsor 
Castle, but his progress is perfectly satisfactory to his physicians. 

B. B. Sheffeld is building an elevator at Le Sueur Center, 
to supply grain for his mills in this city. 

St. Paul—Chicago and Eastern roads have devised a plan 
for settling rate disputes. 

Congress may appropriate some money to help build and 
ere the country roads, so the rural mail carriers can travel 
ast. 

President Roosevelt was asked to be arbitrator in the 
Venezuela trouble, but he declined. 


It is reported that President Loubet of France may visit 
the United States soon. 


The above are one day’s news from the bulletin boards. 
The average is about the same, sometimes better, sometimes 
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worse. It will be noted that there is a mixture of local, siate, 
national, and world news in the collection. 

The pupils write the news on the blackboards the first thing 
in the morning. Then, with all the class looking on, the teacher 
goes over each item. If errors of any kind are noted, the pupils 
are asked to point them out and correct them. The writer of 
each item is expected to be able to state just what it means. If 
a new word appears in an item, the writer is asked to define it, 
the understanding being that all new words must be looked up 
in the dictionary beforehand. If the name of any person ap- 
pears, the pupils are asked who it is, why noted, etc. Places 
are located on the maps. Carelessness in writing, spelling, punc- 
tuation, ete., are strongly censured. When an item is not under- 
stood at first reading, the teacher uses every effort to induce 
the class to think out the meaning for themselves, giving hints 
where necessary. Often the teacher thinks it wise to enlarge 
on some particular item, throwing side lights on it. Special 
attention is given to bringing out the reasons for things. Or- 
dinarily all this is done inside of thirty minutes. 

When all the items have been read, corrected, and com- 
mented on in this manner, the teacher selects the new words, 
names and phrases, and writes them on the blackboard with 
simple definitions opposite. A few of recent occurrence are here 
produced by way of illustration: 

asphyxiated—choked by poisonous air or gas. 

rush orders—orders to be filled in a hurry. 

hydrophobia—disease caused by the bite of a mad animal; 

the word means “hate of water.” 

availed nothing—was of no use. 

“Cream City”—Milwaukee. 

Guild Hall—City Hall of London. 

Doukhoboers-—A peculiar Russian religious sect. 

on the verge of—near; close to. 

Perseus—a famous Greek hero. 

Confucitus—a famous Chinese philosopher who lived about 

600 years ago and founded a religion. 

Porte—a name given to the Turkish government. 

bullion—uncoined gold and silver. 

Protocol—a temporary agreement, usually between nations 











at war. 
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These definitions are copied by the pupils into note books, 
and are reviewed nearly every day, until the pupils become famil- 
iar with them. Many of them are of frequent recurrence in the 
daily news. Asa rule, four or five definitions are added every 
day. 

The main advantages of this method of studying Current 
History may be stated briefly as follows, in chance order: 

1. Cultivation of the memory—The pupils are expected 

to write the items from memory every morning. 
Accuracy in copying—Carelessness in this respect is 
strongly condemned. 
3. Handwriting--Neatness and legibility are insisted upon. 


to 


4. Punctuation and Capitals—These minor points receive 
close attention. 

5. Spelling—Inaccuracies in this respect are frowned upon. 

6. Geography—All places must be located on maps. 

7. History and Biography—Names of famous persons and 
their deeds are noted. 

8. Use of the Dictionary—Pupils are required to look up 


unfamiliar words in the dictionary. 


g. Reading understandingly—Pupils are expected to 
understand what their items mean as a whole. 


10. Reasoning—Pupils are stimulated to think out the 
idioms, and they are urged to remember them and 
use them, which many of them do. 


11. Use of idiomatic language—Special attention is called 
to the meaning of items that are not clear at first 
reading. 

The objection to this plan will doubtless be raised that 
the selection and writing of the news every day by the teachers 
is too much of a help to the pupils; that it would be better for 
the latter to learn to read and select news themselves. In reply 
it can be said that all except the most advanced pupils cannot 
read the papers with sufficient understanding and judgment to 
select the best. If they read the papers at all, they will incline 
to the sensational features, and overlook those of real value. 
The teachers eliminate almost wholly the criminal news, at any 
rate so far as details go. It is hoped in this way to form in the 
pupils the habit of reading papers for valuable information rather 
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than for sensation. Again, if our pupils are to read the news- 
papers after leaving school, it is essential that they should be- 
come familiar with the idiomatic style in simplified form, and by 
this every-day reading and explanation in the school-rooms, the 
pupils become more and more familiar with newspaper language. 
And lastly, a considerable proportion of pupils in each class, 
girls especially, will not read the newspapers assiduously out- 
side of the school room of their own volition. By bringing the 
best of the daily news into the school room, all the pupils are 
obliged to take part in the reading, and an interest is aroused in 
some who otherwise might never take to newspaper reading at 
all. 


I have outlined this method of teaching Current History, 
not with the belief that it is the best ever, but with the hope that 
this article may call forth suggestions and criticisms by which I, 
and others too, may profit. I have employed difterent methods 
of teaching this subject, but of all that I have tried, the one here 
described has given the most satisfactory results, and seems to 
arouse the most interest and attention on the part of the pupils. 
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MY LIST OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. 
Continued from the AssocIATION REviEw of February, 1903. 


EMMA SNOW, NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


G. 


gramme, crab, 
grab. 

grand, grant. 

grant, grand. 

grape, crape. 

grate, crane, crate, grade, grain, 
great. 

grave, crave. 

graze, craze, grace. 

grease, crease. 

great, crane, crate, grade, grain. 
grate. 

greater, crater. 

greaves, grieves. 

grebe, cream, creep. 

greed, creed, green, greet. 

green, creed, greed, greet. 

greet, creed, greed, green. 

grew, crew, grit. 

grid, grin, grit. 

gride, cried, grind. 

grieves, greaves. 

grim, crib, crimp, grip. 

grime, crime, gripe. 

grin, grid, grit. 

grind, creed, gride. 

grip, crib, crimp, grim. 

gripe, crime, grime. 

gristle, grizzle. 

grit, grid, grin. 

grizzle, gristle. 

groan, crone, grown. 

grocer, grosser. 


cram, cramp, 


| 
| 





grog, crock. 

groom, croup, group. 

gross, Crows, grows. 

grosser, grocer. 

ground, crowd, crowned, grout. 

group, croup, groom. 

grout, crowd, crowned, ground. 

grow, crow. 

grown, crone, groan. 

gTOWS, Crows, gross. 

grub, crumb, grum. 

grudge, crunch, crush, crutch. 

gruel, crewel, cruel. 

grum, crumb, grub. 

grumble, crumble, crumple. 

guard, cairn, card, cart, yard. 
yarn. 

guess, yes. 

guessed, guest. 

guide, guyed, kind, kine, kite, 

guilt, gild, gilt, killed, kilt. 

gull, cull. 

gum, come, cub, cup. 

gun, cud, cut, gut. 

gunner, cutter, gutter. 

gut, cud, cut, gun. 

gutter, cutter, gunner. 

guyed, guide, kind, kine, kite. 


H. 


ha, ah. 

hack, hag, hang, hank. 
hacked, act, hanged. 
hacks, axe, hags, hangs. 
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had, add, at, hand, hat. 

hade, aid, ain't, ate, eight, hate. 
hag, hack, hang, hank. 

naggle, angle, ankle. 

hail, ail, ale, hale. | 
hair, air, e’er, ere, hare, heir. | 
hale, ail, ale, hail. 

half, halve, have. 

hall, all, awl, haul. 

hallways, always. | 
halt, hauled. 

halter, altar, alter. 

halve, half, have. 

ham, am, hap. 

hammer, amber, hamper. 

hamper, amber, hammer. 

hand, add, at, had, hat. 

handle, addle. 

handsome, hansom. 

handy, auntie. 

hang, hack, hag, hank. 

hanged, act, hacked. 

hanger, anger. | 
hangs, axe, hacks, hags. 
hank, hack, hag, hang. 
hansom, handsome. 

hap, am, ham. | 
harbor, arbor. | 
hard, art, hart, heart. 
hardened, ardent. 

hare, air, e’er, ere, hair, heir. 
hark, arc, ark. 

harm, arm, harp. | 
harp, arm, harm. | 
harps, arms. 

harrow, arrow. 

harsh, arch. 

hard, art, hart, heart. 

has, as, ass. 

hash, ash. 

hasp, asp. 

hat, add, at, had, hand. 

hatchet, ashen. 

hate, aid, ain’t, ate, eight, ha’'e. 
haul, all, awl, hall. 
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hauled, halt. 

have, half, halve. 

haw, awe. 

hawk, awk. 

hay, a, aye. 

haze, ace. 

he, hey. 

head, end, hen. 

heady, eddy. 

heal, eel, heel. 

hear, ear, here. 

heard, earn, herd, hurt, urn. 
hearse, hers. 

heart, art, hard, hart. 

heat, eat, heed. 

heave, eve. 

heaves, eaves. 

heaver, ever, heifer. 

hedge, edge, etch. 

heed, eat, heat. 

heel, eel, heal. 

heifer, ever, heaver. 

height, eyed, hide, hied, hind,I’d 
heir, air, e’er, ere, hair, hare. 
hell, ell. 

helm, elm, help. 

help, elm, helm, 

hem, ebb, em, hemp. 

hemp, ebb, em, hem. 

hen, end, head. 

hence, hens. 

her, err. 

herd, earn, heard, hurt, urn. 
here, ear, hear. 

hers, hearse. 

hew, ewe, hue, yew, you. 
hews, hues, ooze, whose. 
hev, he. 

hid, hint, hit, in, inn, it. 
hide, eved, height, ‘tied, hind, I’d 
hie, aye, eye, high, I. 

hied, eved, height, hide, hind, I’d 
hich, ave, eye, hie, T, 
highland, island, 

hill, ill, 
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him, hip, hymn, imp. 
hind, eyed, height, hied, hind, I’d 
hinge, hitch, inch, itch. 
hint, hid, hit, in, inn, it. 
hip, him, hymn, imp. 
hire, ire, higher. 

hired, ironed. 

his, hiss, is. 

hiss, his, is. 

hissed, hist. 

hist, hissed. 

hit, hid, hint, in, inn, it. 
hitch, hinge, inch, itch. 
hits, its. 

hive, I’ve. 

ho, hoe, O, oh, owe. 
hoar, oar, o’er, ore, whore. 
hoarded, horde, oared. 
hoarse, oars. 

hoax, oaks. 

hod, hot, odd. 

hoe, ho, O, oh, owe. 
hoes, hose, owes. 

hold, holed, old. 

hole, whole. 

holed, hold, old. 

home, hope, ope. 

hone, oat, ode, owed, owned. 
hoo, who. 

hope, home, ope. 
horde, hoard, oared. 
hose, hoes, owes. 
hosed, host. 

hosier, osier. 

host, hosed. 

hot, hod, odd. 

hotter, otter. 

hound, out. 

hour, our. 

house, ounce. 

housed, oust. 

hovel, awful. 

howl, owl. 

howlet, owlet. 

hub, hum, hump. 


hue, ewe, hew, yew, you. 
hues, hews, ooze, whose. 
huff, off. 

hug, hung, hunk. 

hum, hub, hump. 

hump, hub, hum. 

hunch, hush. 

hung, hug, hunk. 

hunk, hug, hung. 

hunt, hut. 

hunter, udder, under, utter. 
hurl, earl. 

hurt, earn, heerd, herd, urn. 
hush, hunch. 

husher, usher. 

hut, hunt. 

hymn, him, hip, imp. 


I, 


I, aye, eye, hie, high. 
ice, eyes, hies. 

I'd, height, hicd, hide, hind. 
idle, idol, idyl. 

idol, idle, idyl. 

idyl, idle, idol. 

I'll, aisle, isle. 

ill, hill. 

imbrued, imbrute. 
imbrute, imbrude. 
immigrant, emigrant. 
imminence, eminence. 
immunity, impunity. 
immure, impure. 

imp, him, hip, hymn. 
impark, embark. 
impenned, impend. 
impend, impenned. 
impugned, impute. 
impunity, immunity. 
impure, immure. 
impute, impugned. 

in, hid, hint, hit, inn, it. 
inch, hinge, hitch, itch. 
incite, ensign, inside, insight. 
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indebted, indented, intended. 
indict, indite. 

indite, indict. 

inferred, invert. 

inn, hid, hint, hit, in, it. 
inrapt, inwrapped. 

inside, ensign, incite, insight. 
intended, indebted, indented. 
invade, inveighed. 
inveighed, invade. 

invert, inferred. 

inwrapped, inrapt. 

ire, hire, hirer. 

ironed, hired. 

is, his, hiss. 

island, highland. 

isle, ailse, I'll. 

islet, eye-let. 

it, hid, hint, hit, in, inn. 

itch, hinge, hitch, inch. 

its, hits. 

I’ve, hive. 


J. 


jack, jag, shack, shag, shank. 
jackal, jangle, shackle. 
jacket, jagged, shagged. 
jade, chain, shade. 

jail, shale. 


jam, chap, champ, jamb, sham. 


jangle, jackal, shackle. 
jaw, chaw, pshaw. 

jay, shah. 

jeer, cheer, shear, sheer. 
jel, shell. 

jeopard, shepherd. 
jerk, shirk. 

jest, chest. 

jet, shed. 

jib, chip, ship. 

jig, chick, chink. 
jiggle, jingle, shingle. 
jill, chill. 

jilt, chilled. 








jingle, jiggle, shingle. 

job, chop, shop. 

jog, chock, shock. 

joined, joint. 

joint, joined. 

joke, choke. 

jot, shod, shot. 

joys, choice. 

jug, junk, chuck, chunk, shuck. 
juggle, jungle, chuckle. 

juice, chews, choose, shoes. 
jump, chub, chum. 

June, chewed, chute, jute, shoot. 
jungle, juggle, chuckle. 

junk, jug, chuck, chunk, shuck. 
jut, shunned, shunt, shut. 

jute, chewed, chute, June, shoot. 


K. 


kaiser, geyser. 

keel, keen. 

keen, keel. 

kernel, colonel. 

key, quay. 

keys, geese. 

kick, gig, king, kink. 

kid, kin, kit. 

kill, gill, kiln. 

killed, gild, gilt, guilt, kilt. 
kiln, gill, kill. 

kilt, gild, gilt, guilt, killed. 
kin, kid, kit. 

kind, guide, guyed, kine, kite. 
kindle, kittle. 

kine, guide, guyed, kind, kite. 
king, gig, kick, kink. 

kink, gig, kick, king. 

kirtle, curdle, girdle. 

kit, kid, kin. 

kite, guide, guyed, kind, kine. 
kittle, kindle. 

kitty, giddy. 

knack, lack, lag, lank, nag. 
knave, nave. 
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knead, lead, lean, neat, need. 

knee, lea, lee, nee. 

kneel, deal. 

knees, lease, niece. 

knell, dell, tell. 

knew, gnu, lieu, new. 

knick-knack, tick-tack. 

knife, dive, life, live. 

knight, lied, light, lined, night. 

knit, lid, lint, lit, nit. 

knitter, litter. 

knob, knop, lop, nop. 

knock, loch, lock. 

knoll, dole, toll. 

knop, knob, lop, nop. 

knot, lot, nod, not. 

knout, loud, lout, noun. 

know, lo, low, no. 

known, load, loan, lode, lone, 
note. 

knows, nose. 


L. 


labour, neighbor, 

lace, lays. 

lack, knack, lag, lank, nag. 
lacker, laquer. 

lacks, lax. 

lad, gnat, land. 

lade, laid, lain, lane, late. 
ladder, latter. 

lag, knack, lack, lank, nag. 
laid, lade, lain, lane, late. 
lain, lade, laid, lane, late. 
lair, layer, neer. 

lamb, lamp, lap, nap. 

lame, name. 

lambkin, napkin. 
lamp-wick, lap-wing. 

land, gnat, lad. 

lank, knack, lack, lag, nag. 
lap, lamb, lamp, nap. 
lap-wing, lamp-wick. 

laps, lapse. 





lapse, laps. 

laquer, lacker. 

larch, large. 

large, larch. 

lash, dash, gnash, latch. 

latch, dash, gnash, lash. 

late, lade, laid, lain, lane. 

latter, ladder. 

laud, lawn. 

law, gnaw. 

lawn, laud. 

lax, lacks. 

lay, nay, neigh. 

lays, lace. 

lea, lee, knee, nee. 

lead, knead, lean, neat, need. 

lead, led, lend, lent, let, net. 

leaf, leave, lief. 

leak, league, leek. 

lean, knead, lead, neat, need. 

leap, neap. 

learn, dirt, turn. 

lease, knees, niece. 

leased, least. 

least, leased. 

leather, nether, tether. 

leave, Icaf, lief. 

led, lead, lend, lent, let, net. 

lee, knee, lea, nee. 

leech, leach, liege, teach. 

lend, lead, led, lent, let, net. 

lerder, letter. 

lent, lead, led, lend, let, net. 

lessen, lesson. 

lesson, lessen. 

let, lead, led, lend, lent, net. 

letter, lender, 

lewd, loot, lute, newt, noon 
nude. 

levee, levy. 

levy, levee. 

liar, lyre. 

lice, lies. 

lick, ling, link, nick. 

lid, knit, lint, lit, nit. 
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lie, lye, nigh. 

lied, knight, light, lined, night. 

lief, leaf, leave. 

liege, leach, leech, teach. 

licu, gnu, knew, new. 

life, dive, knife, live. 

lift, lived. 

light, knight, lied, lined, night. 

limb, limp, lip, nip. 

limber, nipper. 

limp, limb, lip, nip. 

limped, limpid. 

limpid, limped. 

lined, knight, lied, light, night. 

ling, lick, link, nick. 

linger, liquor, nigger. 

link, lick, ling, nick. 

links, lynks. 

lint, knit, lid, lit, nit. 

lip, limb, limp, nip. 

liquor, linger, nigger. 

lit, knit, lid, lint, nit. 

litter, knitter. 

live, knife, dive, live. 

lived, lift. 

lo, know, low, no. 

load, known, loan, lode, lone, 
note. 

loam, gnome, lobe, lope. 

loan, known, load, lode, lone 
note. 

lobe, gnome, loam, lope. 

loch, knock, lock. 

lode, known, load, loan, lone, 
note. 

lodge, dodge, nautch, notch. 

log, long, nog. 

lone, known, load, loan, lode, 
note. 

look, nook, took. 

loom, loop. 

loop, loom. 

loose, lose, news, noose. 

loot, lewd, lute, newt, noon, 
nude. 








lob, knob, knop, nob. 

lord, lorn. 

lorn, lord, 

lose, loose, news, noose. 

lot, knot, nod, not. 

loud, knout, lout, noun. 

lout, loud, knout, noun. 

love, luff 

low, know, lo, no. 

lub, lump, numb. 

lubber, lumber, number. 

luck, lug, lung. 

luff, love. 

lug, luck, lung. 

lull, dull, null. 

lumber, lubber, number. 

lump, lub, numb. 

lunch, lunge, nudge. 

lung, luck, lug. 

lunge, lunch, nudge. 

lurk, dirk. 

lute, lewd, loot, newt, noon, 
nude. 

lve, lie, nigh. 

lynx, links. 

lyre, liar. 


M. 


ma, bah, pa. 

mace, baize, base, bass, bays, 
maize, maze, pace, pays. 

mad, bad, bade, bat, mat, pad, 
pat. 

made, bait, bate, bayed, maid, 
mate, paid, pate. 

maid, bait, bate, bayed, made, 
mate, paid, pate. 

mail, bail, bale, male, pail, paie. 

maim, babe. 

main, bane, mane, pain, pane. 

maize, baize, base, bass, bays, 
mace, maze, pace, pays. 

make, bake. 

mall, ball, bawl, maul, pall. 
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mallet, ballot, palate, palette, 
pallet, pallid. 

malt, bald, bawled. 

mama, papa. 

man, ban, band, pan. 

manage, bandage. 

mane, bane, main, pain, pane. 

mangle, bangle. 

manner, banner, banter, batter. 
matter. 

mannish, banish. 

mantel, mantle. 

mantle, mantel. 

manure, mature. 

many, penny. 

map, pap. 

mar, bar, par, parr. 

march, barge, marge, marsh, 
parch. 

mare, bare, bear, pair, pare, 
pear. 

marge, barge, march, marsh, 
parch. 

mark, bark, barque, park. 

market, bargain, parquet. 

marry, parry. 

mars, bars, parse. 

marsh, barge, march, marge, 
parch. 

marshal, martial, partial. 

marten, martin, pardon. 

martial, marshal, partial. 

martin, marten, pardon. 

martyr, barter. 

mascot, basket. 

mash, badge, batch, match, 
patch, 

mask, bask, basque, masque. 

mass, bass, pass. 

massive, passive. 

mast, passed, past. 

master, pastor. 


mat, bad, bade, bat, mad, pad, | 


pat. 
match, badge, batch, patch. 





mate, bait, bate, mace. maid, 
paid, pate. 

maternity, paternity. 

matrimony, patrimony. 

matron, patron. 

matter, banner, banier, batter, 
manner. 

matting, batting. 

mattock, paddock. 

mature, manure. 

maul, ball, bawl, mail, pall. 

may, bay, bey, pay. 

maw, paw. 

maze, baize, base, bass, bays, 
mace, maize, pace, pays. 

me, be, bee, pea. 

mead, bead, beat, beei, meat, 
meed, meet, mete, peat. 

meal, peal, peel. 

mean, bean, mien. 

means, beans. 

meant, bend, bent, mend, 
penned, pent, 

meat, bead, beat, beet, mead, 
meed, meet, mete, peat. 

medal, meddle, metal, mettle, 
pedal, peddle, petal. 

meddle, medal, mettle, metal, 
pedal, peddle, petal. 

meed, bead, beat, beet, mead, 
meet, mete, peat. 

meeting, beading, beating. 

mell, bell, belle, peil. 

mellow, bellow. 

melt, belt, pelt. 

member, pepper. 

men, pen. 

mend, bend, bent, 
penned, bent. 

mention, pension. 

mere, beer, bier, peer, pier. 

merge, birch, perch, puree. 

merit, buried. 

merry, berry, bury. 

met, bed, bet, pet. 


meant, 
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metal, medal, meddle, meitle, 
pedal, peddle, pedal. 

mete, bead, beat, beet, mead, 
meat, meet, meed, peat. 

mettle, medal, mettle, metal, 
pedal, peddle, petal. 

mew, pew, pooh. 

mewl, mule, pool. 

mews, muse, pews. 

mice, buys, pies. 

mid, bid, bit, mit, pit. 

middle, piddle. 

midge, bitch, pinch, pitch. 

midst, bids, bits. 

mien, bean, mean. 

might, bide, bite, might, pied. 

mild, piled. 

mile, bile, pile. 

miles, piles. 

milk, bilk. 

mill, bill, pill. 

millet, billet, pillet. 

million, billion, pillion. 

mince, pins. 

mind, bind, pint. 

mine, bine, pine. 

miner, minor. 

minion, pinion. 

mink, big, pick, pig, pink. 

minor, miner. 

mint, pinned. 

minx, mix, picks, pix. 

mire, pyre. 

mirth, berth, birth. 

mislaid, mislate. 





mislate, mislaid. 
missal, missile, 
pistol. 
missed, mist. 
missile, missal, 
pistol. 
mist, missed. 
mistle, missal, 
pistol. 
mite, bide, bite, might, pied. 


mistle, pistii, | 


pisti!, 


mistle, 


missile, pistil, | 
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mitt, bid, bit pit. 

mitten, bidden, bitten. 

mix, minx, picks, pix. 

moan, bone, mown, pone. 

moat, boat, bode, mode, mote, 
mowed. 

mob, bob, mop, pop. 

mock, bog, pock. 

mode, boat, bode, moat, mote, 
mowed. 

model, bottle, mottle. 

moil, boil. 

molar, polar. 

mold, bold, bolt, bowled, polled. 

mole, bole, boll, bowl, pole, poll. 

money, muddy, putty. 

monk, buck, bug, bung, bunk, 
muck, mug, pug, punk. 

mood, boon, moon. 

moody, beauty, booty. 

moon, boon, mood. 

moor, boor, poor. 

moot, boot, mute. 

mop, bob, mob, pop. 

mope, pope. 

moppy, Poppy. 

more, boar, bore, pore, pour. 

morn, born, borne. 

morrow, borrow. 

moss, boss. 

most, boast, post. 

mote, boat, bode, moat, mote, 
mowed. 

mottle, bottle, model 

mound, bound, bout, bowed, 
mount, pound, pout. 

mouse, boughs. 

mow, bough, bow. 

mow, beau, bow. 

mowed, boat, bode, moat, mode, 
mote. 

much, budge, mush. 

muck, buck, bug, bung, bunk, 
monk, mug, pug, punk. 

mud, bud, bun, but, butt, pun. 
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muddle, bundle, puddle. 

muddy, money, putty. 

mug, buck, bug, bung, bunk, 
monk, muck, pug, punk. 

muggy, buggy. 

mule, mewl, pool. 

mum, bomb, bump, mump, 
pump, pup. 

mumble, bubble, bumble. 

mummy, puppy. 

mump, bomb, bump, 
pump, pup. 

mumps, pumps. 

munch, bunch, punch. 

munion, bunion. 

muscle, bustle, mussel, muzzle, 
puzzle. 

muse, mews, pews. 

mush, budge, much. 

music, musing. 

musing, music. 

muss, buss, buzz, pus. 

mussel, bustle, muscle, muzzle, 
puzzle. 

must, bust. 

mustard, bustard, mustered. 

mustered, bustard, mustard. 

mute, boot, moot. 

mutter, butter. 

mutton, button. 

muzzle, bustle, muscle, mussel, 
puzzle. 

my, buy, by, pi, pie. 

myth, pith. 


mum, 


N. 


nag, knack, lack, lag, lank. 
nail, dale, tail, tale. 

nake, lake, take. 

name, lame, nape. 

nap, lamb, lamp, lap. 

nape, lame, name. 

napkin, lambkin. 

naught, gnawed. 





nautch, dodge, lodge, notch. 

nay, lay, neigh. 

neap, leap. 

near, leer. 

neat, knead, lead, lean, need. 

neck, deck, leg. 

nee, knee, lea, lee. 

need, knead, lead, lean, neat. 

ne’er, liar, layer. 

neigh, lay, nay. 

neighbor, labour. 

nerve, turf. 

nest, lest, test. 

net, lead, led, lend, lent, let. 

nether, leather, tether. 

new, gnu, knew, lieu. 

newel, duel. 

news, loose, lose, noose. 

newt, lewd, loot, lute, noon, 
nude. 

next, text. 

nibble, nimble, nipple. 

nice, lice, lies. 

niche, lynch. 

nick, lick, ling, link. 

nickle, tickle, tingle, tinkle. 

niece, knees, lease. 

nigh, lie, lye. 

niggar, linger, liquor. 

night, knight, lied, light, lined. 

nimble, nibble, nipple. 

nine, line. 

ninth, lithe, tithe. 

nip, limb, limp, lip. 

nipper, limber. 

nipple, nibble, nimble. 

nob, knob, knop, lop. 

nod, knot, lot, not. 

noise, toys. 

nog, log, long. 

nominate, dominate. 

none, nun, nut. 

noodle, doodle. 

noon, lewd, loot, lute, newt, 
nude. 
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noose, loose, lose, news. 
nose, knows. 

not, knot, lot, nod. 

notch, dodge, lodge, nautch. 


note, known, load, loan, lode, 


lone. 
noun, knout, loud, lout. 


nude, lewd, loot, lute, newt, 


noon. 

nudge, lunch, lunge. 
null, dull, lull. 

numb, lub, lump. 
number, lubber, lumber. 
nun, none, nut. 

nurse, terse. 

nut, none, nun. 

nuzzle, tussel. 


O. 


QO, ho, hoe, oh, owe. 

oaks, hoax. 

oar, hoar, o’er, ore, whore. 
oared, hoard, horde. 

oars, hoarse. 

oat, hone, ode, owed, own. 
odd, hod, hot. 

ode, hone, oat, owed, owned. 
off, huff. 

oh, O, ho, hoe, owe. 

old, hold, holed. 

omen, open. 

once, ones, was. 

one, won, wont. 

ones, once, was. 

ooze, hews, hues, whose. 
ope, home, hope. 

open, omen, 

ore, hoar, oar, o’er, whore. 
osier, hosier. 

otter, hotter. 

ought, aught, awed. 
ounce, house. 

our, hour. 

oust, housed. 


out, hound. 

out-bound, oui-bowed. 
out-bowed, out-bound. 
out-cast, out-caste. 
out-caste, out-cast. 
out-side, out-sight. 
over-bowed, over-mount. 
over-do, over-due. 
over-due, over-do. 
over-dye, over-lic. 
over-lie, over-dye. 
over-mount, over-bowed., 
over-sea, Over-see. 
over-see, Over-sea. 
over-time, over-type. 
over-type, Over-time. 
owe, ho, hoe, O, oh. 
owes, hoes, hose. 

owl, howl. 

owlet, howlet. 

own. hone, oat, ode, owed. 


i 


pa, bah, ma. 

pace, baize, base, bass, bays, 
mace, maize, maze, pays. 

pack, back, bag, bang, bank, 
pang. 

package, baggage. 

packed, pact. 

pact, packed. 

pad, bad, bade, bat, mad, mat, 
pat. 

paddle, battle. 

paddock, mattock. 

paid, bait, bate, bayed, made, 
maid, mate, pate. 

pail, bail, bale, mail, male, pale. 

pain, bane, main, mane, pane. 

pained, paint. 

pains, panes. 

paint, pained. 

pair, bare, bear, mare, pare, 
pear. 
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palace, balance. 

palate, ballot, mallet, palette, 
pallet, pallid. 

pale, bail, bale, mail, male, pail. 

palette, ballot, mallet, palate, 
pallet, pallid. 

pall, ball, bawl, mall, maul. 

pallet, ballot, mallet, palate, 
palette, pallid. 

pallid, ballot, mallet, 
palette, pallet. 

palm, balm. 

pan, ban, band, man. 

pane, bane, main, mane, pain. 

panel, pannel. 

panes, pains. 

pang, back, bag, bang, bank, 
pack. 

panned, pant. 

pannel, panel. 

pant, panned. 

pap, map. 

papa, mama. 

par, bar, mar, parr. 

paradise, paralize. 

paralize, paradise. 

parch, barge, march, 
marsh. 

pard, bard, barn, part. 

pardon, marten, martin. 

pare, bare, bear, mare, pair, 
pear. 

park, bark, barque, mark. 

parley, barley. 

parquet, bargain, market. 

parr, bar, mar, par. 

parry, marry. 

parse, bars, mars. 

part, bard, barn, part. 

partial, marshal, martial. 

pass, bass, mass. 

passed, mast, past. 

passive, massive. 

past, mast, passed. 

paste, baste. 


palate, 


marge 


pastor, master. 

pat, bad, bade, bat, mad, mat, 
pad. 

patch, badge, batch, match. 

pate, baid, bate, made, maid, 
mate, paid. 

paternity, maternity. 

path, bath. 

patrimony, matrimony. 

patron, matron. 

patten, batten. 

pattered, pattern. 

pattern, pattered. 

pause, paws. 

paw, Maw. 

pawned, bond, bought, pond. 

paws, pause. 

pay, bay, bey, may. 

pea, be, bee, me. 

peace, bees, peas, piece. 

peach, beach, beech. 

peak, beak, meek, peek, pique. 

peal, meal, peel. 

pear, bare, bear, mare, pair, 
pare. 

pearl, purl. 

peas, bees, peace, piece. 

peat, bead. beat, beet, mead, 
meat, meed, meet, mete. 

peck, beck, beg, peg. 

peddle, medal, meddle, metal, 
mettle, peddle, petal. 

peek, beak, meek, peak, pique. 

peel, meal, peal. 

peep, beam. 

peer, beer, bier, mere, pier. 

peers, pierce, piers. 

peg, beck, beg, peck. 

pell, bell, belle, mell. 

pelt, belt, melt. 

pen, men. 

pence, pens. 

pendant, pennant. 

pennant, pendant. 

penned, bend, bent, meant, pent. 
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penny, many. 

pens, pence. 

pension, mention. 

pent, bend, bent, meant, penned. 
pepper, member. 

perch, birch, merge, purge. 
pert, bird, burn. 

pest, best. 

pet, bed, bet, met. 


petal, medal, meddle, metal, © 


mettle, pedal, peddle. 
petit, petty. 
petty, petit. 
phase, face, vase. 
phial, file, vial, vile, viol. 
phlox, flocks, flogs. 
phonograph, photograph. 
photograph, phonograph. 
phrase, frays. 
pi, buy, by, my, pie. 
pick, big, pig, mink, pink. 
pickle, mingle. 
picks, minx, mix, pix. 
piddle, middle, 
pie, buy, by, my, pi. 
piece, bees, peace, peas. 
pied, bide, bite, might, mite. 
pier, beer, bier, mere, peer. 
pierce, peers, piers. 
piers, peers, pierce. 
pies, buys, mice. 
pig, big, pick, mink, pink. 
pile, bile, mile. 
piled, mild. 
piles, miles. 
pill, bill, mill. 
pillet, billet, millet. 
pillion, billion, million. 
pillow, billow, minnow. 
pimp, bib, pip. 
pin, been, bin. 
pinch, bitch, midge, pitch. 
pine, bine, mine. 
pink, big, pick, mink, pig. 
pinned, mint. 








pins, mince. 

pint, bind, mind. 

pip, bib, pimp. 

pique, beak, meek, peak, peek, 

pistil, missal, missile, mistle, 
pistol. 

pistol, missal, missile, mistle, 
pistil. 

pit, bid, bit, mid, mitt. 

pitch, bitch, midge, pinch. 

pith, myth. 

pitied, pitted. 

pitted, pitied. 

pix, minx, mix, picks. 

place, blaze, plays. 

plaid, bland, plait, plan, plant, 
plat. 

plain, blade, plane, plate, played. 

plait, bland, plaid, plan, plant, 
plat. 

plan, bland, plaid, plait, plant, 
plat. 

plane, blade, plain, plate, played. 

plank, black, blank, plaque. 

plant, bland, plaid, plait, plan, 
plat. 

plaque, plank, black, blank. 

plat, bland, plaid, plait, plan, 
plant. 

plate, blade, plain, plane, played. 

platter, bladder. 

played, blade, plain, plane, plate. 

plays, blaze, place. 

pleas, please. 

pleasant, blessed. 

plead, bleat, bleed, pleat. 

please, pleas. 

pleat, bleat, bleed, plead. 

pledge, blench. 

plied, blight, blind, plight. 

plight, blight, blind, plied. 

plod, blot, plot. 

plot, blot, plod. 

plows, blouse. 

poodle, boodle 
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pool, mewl, mule. 

poop, boom. 

poor, boor, moor. 

pore, boar, bore, more, pour. 

pop, bob, mob, mop. 

pope, mope. 

poppy, moppy. | 

port, porte. 

porte, port. 

porter, boarder, mourner. 

post, boast, most. 

pot, pod. 

potion, motion. 

pound, bound, bout, bowed, 
mound, mount, pout. 

pouter, powder. 

pour, boar, bore, more, pore. 

pout, bound, bout, bowed, 
mound, mount, pound. 

pouter, powder. 

powder, pouter. 

power, bower. 

pow-wow, bow-wow. 

pox, box. | 

praise, brace, brays, braze, prays. | 

prank, brag. | 

prate, braid, brain, brayed, | 
prayed. | 

pray, bray, prey. 

prayed, braid, brain, brayed, | 
prate. | 

prays, brace, brays, braze, praise. 

preach, breach. 

presedent, president. 

president, presedent. 

prevent, brevet. 

prey, bray, pray. 

price, pries, prize. 

prick, brick, brig, bring, brink, 
prig, prink. 

pries, price, prize. 

prig, brick, brig, bring, brink, 
prick, prink. 

prim, brim. 

prime, bribe. 


principal, principle. 

principle, principal. 

prink, brick, brig, bring, brink, 
prick, prig. 

prize, price, pries. 

profit, prophet. 

prog, prong. 

prompt, propped. 

prong, prog. 

prounounce, pronouns. 

pronouns, pronounce. 

prophet, profit. 

propped, prompt. 

proud, browed, brown, prowl. 

prowl, browed, brown, proud. 


prude, brewed, brood, bruit, 
brute, prune. 
prune, brewed, brood, bruit, 


brute, prude. 

psalter, salter. 

pshaw, chaw, jaw. 

puddle, bundle, muddle. 

puff, buff, muff. 

pug, buck, bug, bung, bunk, 
monk, muck, mug, punk. 

pull, bull. 

pullet, bullet. 

pump, bomb, 
mump, pup. 

pumps, mumps. 

pun, bud, bun, but, butt, mud. 

punch, bunch, munch. 

punk, buck, bug, bung, bunk, 
monk, muck, mug, pug. 

pup, bump, mum, mumm,mump, 
pump. 

puppy, mummy. 

pure, mure. 

purge, birch, merge, perch. 

purl, perl. 

purrs, burrs, purse. 

purse, purrs, burrs. 

puss, bus, buzz, muss. 

putty, money, muddy. 

puzzle, bustle, muscle. 


bump, mum, 








METHODS IN ARITHMETIC, WITH AN ORIGINAL 
METHOD OF ELUCIDATING THE MEANING 
OF THE DECIMAL 3.1416 IN CIRCULAR 
MEASURE. 

BARTON SENSENIG, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Plato said: “The study of Arithmetic is chiefly valuable 
for the wonderful effect it produces upon the thinking instra- 
ment.” It certainly furnishes a wide field for mental activity. 
It lends itself readily to illustration, which is especially valuable 
to those whom nature has destined to absorb knowledge chiefly 
by way of the eyes. 

Much of the value of arithmetical training, however, lies in 
properly presenting the subject. There is little mental training 
involved in teaching arithmetic by rule, as in that case pupils are 
satisfied in achieving results without properly understanding the 
subject. Rules are readily forgotten; and having taken the 
place of proper mental training in the first place, to what extent 
is a child benefited by his mathematical course if taught by that 
method? Rules should follow as a result of experience, but 
should not be taught by the teacher. 

The rule for finding the area of a circle is to multiply the 
square of the radius by the decimal 3.1416. I was taught this 
rule when a boy, always referred to it when doing problems in 
circular measurement, and also forgot it from year to year, 
because it had no meaning except as a means of achieving a 
result. The same result will be produced in teaching the deaf 
in that manner; their minds are constituted like our own. They 
forget readily what they do not comprehend. 

The deaf, however, prefer to do their arithmetic by rule and 
from memory. They have an aversion to the reasoning 
process; if they can come by the result in another way, they will 
do it. The mind activity involved in learning language and 
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speech in the early stages of their school life is largely that of 
memory, observation, and imitation. They learn to do things 
by doing them-—rather a low form of mental activity, but a 
necessary one at that stage. Doing things right because you 
understand what you are doing, is an infinitely higher form of 
mental activity, which should replace the other as the child 
grows older. 

The children need to learn arithmetic by doing problems; 
but, if they do not have a proper conception of the units they are 
using in their arithmetical work, they will soon be enveloped in 
an intellectual mist. I remember a girl who once found how 
many acres in a field of given dimensions. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the size of an acre, she marked out the dimensions 
with her hands; it was about 12 inches long and 6 inches wide. 
We go out on the campus and measure an acre for the benefit 
of each class, but we are also careful to add that an acre may 
have any shape. Repetition is not the cure for all vagueness. 
Pupils can easily learn to do things right without understanding 
them. We must turn to the unit again and again. We must 
picture or bring actual relations into view. To tell a child that 
he should have multiplied instead of divided, without further 
explanation, is a grievous pedagogical error; because it puts the 
child in the right way of doing a problem without his under- 
standing better than he did before you told him what to do; and 
of all pupils whom it is hard to tie down to facts, the most hope- 
less case is the one who knows how to do something and yet 
does not understand what he is doing. He thinks he knows 
how, and all the teacher’s explanations fall upon his mind like 
water on a duck’s back. 

Now, it is evident that much work must be done by way of 
illustration and objects if we wish to get pupils to the higher 
grade of mental activity—to do things right because they 
understand what they are doing; for the mind persists in follow- 
ing the old rut of learning to do by doing. The latter method is 
the only one to be followed with feeble-minded children; but, if 
a child has an average amount of intuitive knowledge, we do 
him harm by not appealing to his understanding at every 
opportunity. 
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After a child understands the four fundamental operations, 
he is in control of useful information, if he knows how to apply 
it. A child may be able to do the operations with facility and 
vet fail ignominiously in a simple test involving a I'ttle 
“common sense,” because he fails to grasp the relations of 
things. Our chief work is in so picturing conditions that pupils 
apprehend the relations we wish them to perceive. 

In attempting the solution of a problem, the child’s mind 
works somewhat in this order—‘Shall I add or subtract, multi- 
ply or divide?” Unless he understands the relations involved 
in the problem, he will be largely influenced in his action by the 
size of the numbers, by a word or two in the problem, by a faint 
recollection as to how a former problem bearing some resem- 
blance to the one in question, was done; these and other 
considerations determine the action of the child and, of course, 
often lead to ridiculous results. 

Reasoning consists in making comparisons. If we wish to 
get children to reason, we must get them to compare things. 
We compare things by subjecting them to a measure. Why is 
it that arithmeticians have chosen dollars, cents, yards, feet, 
inches, miles, acres, pounds, etc., to talk about? Why do they 
not talk about the latest fad, or some other subject more inter- 
esting? Because they want to develop the reasoning faculty 
through these units of measure. 

After the pupils have become thoroughly familiar with a 
measure, it may be withdrawn. The presence of the unit of 
measure does not assist the reasoning process. Of course, if 
the power of thinking is low, instruction must linger longer in 
the concrete. We will do well, however, to remember that we 
reason with ideas and not with objects. 

If ideas become less distinct as time passes we should 
develop them again in the same way as we did before, thus 
deepening the impression. Some children grasp an idea once 
for all; others forget, and must be frequently reminded. The 
teacher is not responsible for these traits of character. They 
may have been forming a hundred years ago. He works with 
such material as he has, and will be unable to produce like re- 
sults. Tt is 1 common error when confronted by the poor work 
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of a pupil to infer that the pupil was not sufficiently well ground- 
ed in concrete work. In many cases the mind has not responded 
in a degree commensurate with the training given, and would 
not have succeeded well under any method. The world with all 
its objects has been before the human race for thousands of 
years without very much developing the reasoning faculty of 
some. 

Mental training does not consist in looking at objects, but 
in making comparisons. The chief work of a teacher in 
arithmetic is to place the subject matter in such a light as to 
make it easy for dull children to draw conclusions. His work 
is to lead his pupils in the path of least resistance and thereby 
stimulate the reasoning faculty to activity. 

To illustrate how a train of ideas may be set 1n motion, so 
as to end in useful knowledge and in the training of the under- 
standing, let us lay bare the significance of the decimal 3.1416 as 
it applies in circular measure. 


THE DECIMAL 3.1416 IN CIRCULAR MEASURE. 


Before attempting the study of the circle, children should 
be familiar with the rectangular and triangular measurements. 
The areas of triangles and rectangles should be mapped out 
so that the children can readily perceive the operations neces- 
sary to find the number of units of measure. 

In taking up the study of the circle, pupils should be taught 
that the curved line is the circumference, and that the plane 
enclosed by it is the circle. Many people think of the curved 
line as the circle. The diameter is a straight line passing through 
the center with both ends terminating in the circumference. The 
radius is the distance from the center to the circumference. 
After the pupils are familiar with these terms and can pronounce 
or spell them correctly, we ask which is longer, the diameter or 
the circumference. The pupils perceive that the circumference 
is longer than the diameter, and answer accordingly. The next 
step is to determine how many times as long as the diameter the 
circumference is. Measure accurately the diameter of a cylinder, 
and likewise measure accurately its circumference with a tape. 
It will be found, by dividing the length of the circumference by 
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the length of the diameter, that the former is about 3.1416 times 
the latter. It is then in order to give problems involving this 
fact. State no rule for finding the circumference; that would 
not further explain matters. 

Having done with linear measure, we then proceed to find 
the area of the circle in square inches. By drawing a circle with 
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two perpendicular diameters, and chords, an inch apart, parallel 
to these diameters, we have the circle mapped out in square 
inches and parts of squares, as is seen in Figure I. 

The pupil, in looking at Figure I, sees the difficulty in ascer- 
taining the number of square inches, because of the parts of 
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squares adjacent to the circumference. We find that there are 
approximately 96 whole squares in the circle. By combining 
the parts along a go degree arc, we find that there. are over 4 
squares; or, along the entire circumference, the sum of the 
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parts would be about 17 square inches. So the area of the 
circle would be approximately 96 +17=113 square inches. 

The object in presenting this figure is to arouse interest 
and to show the difficulties presented by the problem. We would 
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not have sufficient time to map out every circle of which we 
wished to find the area; and, at best, we could not find the exact 
area by this method. 

Now, my own experience has been that the pupils are deeply 
interested in finding out a way of coming by the result; and 
when you tell them that you will teach them a way, their minds 
are in a receptive state for the information. So the object for 
which you have striven in introducing FigureI has been 
realized. 

In introducing Figure II, we show the children that it is a 
circle of the same size as the one in the first figure, inscribed in 
a square. The two perpendicular diameters and the sides of the 
square are drawn heavy, thus bringing into relief four squares 
having the length of a radius as the length of each side. The 
area of one of these squares is 36 square inches or RR. 

We now ask the children if the four squares are entirely 
in the circle. They readily see that a part of each square lies 
without the circle. The next question is: “Do you think there 
are over three squares in the circle?” A majority think there 
are. You then explain to the pupils that if all the parts lying 
outside of the circle can be subtracted from one square and there 
is space left in that square, there must be an area of over three 
squares in the circle. We select the square O G C E from which 
to make the subtractions. 

By placing one leg of the dividers on point C, with a radius 
equal to the radius of the circle, we inscribe the are E F G, which 
is equal to the arc H M G. The space lying beyond the are 
E F G in the lower square is exactly equal to the space lying 
without the circle in the square above it. Now, it remains to 
be seen if we can subtract the two other parts lying within the 
circle from the space between the two arcs in the square O G 
C E. We mark spaces between the two arcs with numbers, the 
same as we mark approximately equal spaces in the corners 
lying without the circle. Where two or more spaces without 
the circle bear the same number, their sum is considered equal to 
a space bearing the same number between the two arcs in the 
square from which we are making the subtractions. After care- 
fully making all these subtractions, there will be about five and 
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three thirty-second ( 53';)squares left. There are 36 squareinches 
in a square. One square inch =,); of a square; 5;’; squares 
—163 x J ,— 7%}; of a square, or .1415- of a square; or if meas- 
ured more accurately in a larger circle, it will be about .1416 
of a square; which added to the other 3 squares makes 3.1416 
squares in a circle, each square having the length of R as the 
length of each side. 

Now, I know that the reader will say this is hard for the 
average deaf pupil to understand; it would be, if he were obliged 
to dig out the meaning of the language in which the explana- 
tion is here set forth; but the deaf child sees the explanation in 
the figure. You simply point to the equal parts, and show him 
what is left in the one square after you have subtracted all the 
parts lying within the circle. This explanation is only given to 
children who have studied decimals. It has given me great 
satisfaction because it has given the pupils great pleasure. They 
understand it and are eager to do problems involving a knowl- 
edge of circular measure. We immediately introduce the 
cylinder, showing that the base of a cylinder is a circle, and that 
on each square inch of this circle may be placed as many cubic 
inches as the cylinder is inches high. If a cylinder is 16 inches 
high, there will be 16 cubic inches on each square inch. Pile up 
the cubic inches of wood, so that the children apprehend the 
reality of things. This kind of work I regard of transcendent 
importance in its effect on dull minds. 











FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


CAROLINE A. YALE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


V. 
VOWELS—FRONT SCALE. 
E tone. [f] 


1 
Chart Spellings : ee, -e, ea, e-e. See examples. 


Formation :—Voice moulded by passage through the closest 
possible vowel aperture over the front of the tongue. 

Quantity - Long. 

Examples: see, we, meat, these. 

Professor Bell says that in the formation of this souud ‘‘the 
tongue rises convexly within the arch of the palate, and presses 
laterally against the palate and back teeth, leaving only a very 
narrow aperture for the voice, between the middle of the tongue 
and the palate.’’ Guttmann describes the position for this sound 
as ‘‘mouth widest, tongue very much arched ; with its tip press- 
ing against the lower inner surface of the lower incisors ; larynx 
carried farthest upward.”’ 

Method of Development:—I. Imitation. Vibration may be 
felt in the larynx; on the chin; under the chin; also on the top of 
the head. II. By contrast with af. III. From ¢h vocal. Draw 
the point of the tongue forcibly back from the position for /A, its 
sides being held against the upper side teeth. The action in this 
case will be most distinctly felt under the chin. IV. From s or z 
inthe same way as from ¢k. V. By manipulation from ¢h vocal 
or 2. 

ZsHort. [Pf] 

Chart Spelling: -i- 

Formation :—Aperture over the front of the tongue slightly 
wider than for ¢ long. 


































Elementary English Sounds. 


Quantity :—Short. 

Ex.: pin. 

Method of Development:—By contrast with é, attention being 
directed chiefly to difference in quantity, butalso to the difference 
in position. The relative length of sounds may be taught by at- 
tracting the pupils’ attention to the period of vibration of each in 
the throat. These may be presented by lines on the wall slate or 
by directive gestures. In contrasting é and 2 it is sometimes well 
to make the pupil aware of the expansion of the pharynx by plac- 
ing the hand on the teacher’s throat when 2 is given. 


A tone. [ff] 

Chart Spellings: a-e ai, ay. 

Formation:—The first or radical part of this sound results 
from a position of the front of the tongue a little lower than that 
for z. The second part of this sound, which is a glide or vanish, 
is the vowel é. 

Quantity :—This sound is diphthongal, the long radical part 
being placed first and the short glide last. 

Ex.: cake, hazl, say. 

Method of Development :—1. By contrast with z. II. The at- 
tempt to combine @ and @, will often produce the desired sound. 


E suorv. [lt] 


2 
Chart spelling: -e-, —y, ea. 


Formation :—General position the same as that for the radical 
part of a but with a slightly wider aperture. 

Quantity :—Short. 

Ex. red, candy, bread. 

Method of Development :—I. By shortening the radical part of 
a. II. By contrast with @. III. By running down the scale from 
é until this position is reached a ie a fr, lL. 


A sHorT. [1] 
Chart Spelling ; —-a- 
Formation :—General position the same as that foré, but with 


slightly wider aperture. This is the lowest position in the front 
vowel scale. 
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Professor Bell says that ‘‘the enlargement of the formative 
aperture is caused by the depression of the mzddle of the tongue 


backwards.’’ 

Quantity:—Short. 

Ex.: cat. 

Method of Development:— 1. By contrast with ak. II. By run- 
ning down the scale from é until this position is reached conf, f, 


ff, l, L. IIL. By widening the position for 2. 














SOME DON’TS TO BE OBSERVED IN TEACHING 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


SARAH JORDAN MONRO, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 

In the February issue of THe AssocrATION REVIEW, several 
dont’s were contributed. The following are sent for the present 
issue: 

Don’T try to teach the position for any of the point of tongue 
consonants until the “second position” has been mastered. 

Don’t allow the pupil to place his hand upon the chin of 
the teacher nor upon his own chin to feel the vibration of the 
voice. 

Don’t blow nor puff out breath for final p. 

Don’t call the attention of the pupil to the vibration of the 
voice in the lips while giving the sound of m. 

Don’t allow the slightest pressure of the lips when giving 
the sound of m. 

Don’? attract the attention of the pupil to the nose for the 
vibration of the voice in giving the sound of m, n, and ng. 





EpiTror1AL Note—The following extract from a private let- 
ter received from an experienced and successful teacher of the 
deaf emphatically re-enforces Mrs. Monro’s admonition “Don’t 
allow a pupil to feel the vibration of the voice in the throat,” 
published in the February issue of the REVIEW: 


“T am so glad Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro said what she did 
in the last REviEw about touching the larynx, for I have been 
convinced, ever since I studied vocal culture, that this practice 
resorted to by many articulation teachers, is the chief cause of 
constriction among the deaf. I think every articulation teacher 
should take a course under an expert vocal teacher. I have 
learned far more of the mechanism of speech from such instruc- 
tors than I ever did from teachers of the deaf.” 
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REVIEWS. 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., March, 

1903. 

“An Inquiry into the Relative Value to the Deaf of Speech 
and Speech Reading” is the title of an interesting article by Mr. 
Paul Lange, of Delavan, Wisconsin. Of sixty-four deaf persons, 
all of whom can speak and read the lips to a greater or less ex- 
tent, whose opinions on this question were asked by Mr. 
Lange, forty-three think speech the more valuable, eight give 
the preference to speech-reading, and thirteen consider the two 
accomplishments of equal value. 

“A Clear Voice from Across the Sea” is a review by Miss 
Sarah Harvey Porter, of Washington, D. C., of Mr. F. Werner’s 
pamphlet “The German Method, and the Classification of Deaf- 
mutes according to Natural Ability, with a Plan of Divsion for 
the Province of Hanover.” Miss Porter is always an entertain- 
ing writer and what she has to say in this article will be read 
with interest and profit by people who may disagree most 
radically with her views on oral instruction. There are, un- 
questionably, points of weakness in the oral method as in every 
device of man for repairing the defects of nature, and its best 
friends are not those who ignore them and resent having them 
pointed out, but those who welcome criticism and seek to find 
therein all that may be of profit to their work and to their pupils. 
We regret there is not space to review the article at length: we 
should like to present to our readers some of the many suggestive 
things it contains, and also to point out to the writer that she 
is, in places, quite as illogical as she would make Mr. Werner 
out to be. For instance, referring to some statistical tables in 
the pamphlet under review, she makes the familiar quotation, 
“Falsehood may be classed, progressively according to its 
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iniquity, under three headings, lies, damned lies, and statistics,” 
and straightway refers us for a refutation of the tables to some 
statistics in the Annals. 

Other contents of this number are: “The Importance of 
Early Training for the Deaf-Blind,” by E. M. Barrett, of Austin, 
Texas; “A Petition to the King,” from the deaf of Great 
Britain, asking that the combined method be used in the schools 
of that country; ‘Recent German Publications,” a review by 
John Heidsiek; “The Second Round Table of Wisconsin 
Teachers,” by Paul Lange, of Delavan, Wis.; “Exhibits of 
American Schools for the Deaf and Blind at the Universal Ex- 
position, 1904;” Poetry; School Notes and Miscellaneous. 





Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb, at Edgewood Park, Pa.—Report for the vears end- 

ing September 30, 1901, and September 30, 1902. 

The building destroyed by fire in 1899 has been replaced by 
three buildings, an administration hall and separate residences 
for the girls and the boys, all connected by corridors. The 
school is now in good working order, but it has been necessary 
to incur a debt of $100,000, which it is hoped the state legisla- 
ture and the contributions of the charitable will soon enable the 
corporation to discharge. While imposing great burdens upon 
the directors and the principal of the institution, the fire has 
been to the advantage of the deaf children of the western part of 
Pennsylvania in that it has made possible the inauguration of 
numerous improvements in the housing and instruction of 
pupils. The following, from the report of Mr. Burt, the princi- 
pal, is of special interest: 


“As we are now able to carry out the long cherished plan 
of separating the little children from the larger and at the same 
time of establishing an oral department where the oral method 
shall be pursued both in school and out, a brief outline of our 
proposed plan may be acceptable. The Executive Committee 
authorized me to admit children, who are well developed 
physically and mentally, at six years of age. This is two years 
younger than we have admitted them heretofore. It is thought 
by many teachers that oral training may be profitably under- 
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taken at this age though doubtless the gain is at the sacrifice of 
home training and a mother’s care which children of that age 
should have. To make this loss as little felt as possible special 
attendants will be provided to look after the little ones at play, 
at their meals and at night. The usual school exercises will be 
required, but they will be somewhat modified to suit the age of 
scholars, and will be supplemented by kindergarten work and 
games. They will occupy play grounds apart from the older 
pupils, and every encouragement will be given to make them 
use spoken language at all times. They will be in charge of 
teachers and supervisors who are wholly ignorant of conven- 
tional signs. This special training will cover a period of two 
years and at the end of that time may be continued longer if the 
results justify such continuance. It is sincerely hoped that the 
earlier admission will not curtail the latter end of the school 
course, but rather will lengthen it so that abundant opportunity 
may be given to all the boys to learn a trade and to the girls to 
learn cooking and general housework under a competent 
instructor.” 





The Teacher of the Deaf, Published under the auspices of a 
Committee of the National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf, Great Britain. Vol. I, No. 1. 

We congratulate the teachers of the Deaf of Great Britain 
upon at last having an official organ, and upon the character of 
the first number of the periodical. It is edited by Susanna E. 
Hull, of Bexley, Kent, and Arthur J. Story, of The Mount, 
Stoke-on-Trent, and its purposes are to record the work of the 
Association, serve as a medium for the discussion of educational 
subjects, elevate the standard of requirements in teachers, and 
disseminate a knowledge of the work among the general public. 
Mr. Richard Flliott, in “A Few Words of Welcome to our New 
Organ,” points to the American Annals of the Deaf as an illus- 
tration of what it may hope to accomplish. 

“Registration,” one of the articles in the number, discusses 
a subject that is attracting much attention in the Kingdom. 
The government requirement necessitates no training in the 
education of the Deaf, but is the same as for primary teachers of 
normal children. It was decided at a late meeting of the Asso- 
ciation that the three bodies that issue special certificates of 
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qualification to teachers of the Deaf—The Training College at 
Fitzroy Square, the Training College at Ealing, and the College 
of Teachers, London—should appoint a joint Board of Exam- 
iners to issue certificates, and the hope is expressed that such 
licenses to teach will be accepted by the Board of Education as 
equivalent to its own. The matter is now in the hands of the 
three training colleges referred to, and if they agree to the plan 
it will probably solve a very puzzling question and, incidentally, 
promote uniformity of methods and results. 

“For the Defence” is a well written and well argued de- 
fence of the oral method by Mr. J. A. Weaver of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. He claims that if the results in intellectual development 
of the pupil by this method are unsatisfactory it is due not to 
teaching by speech, but to incompetent teachers and to the 
ignoring of educational principals. If instructors will recognize 
and act upon the fact that speech is an educational means, and 
not the end, and will employ it to develop the reasoning powers 
and train the child to the intuitive acquisition of knowledge, the 
method will be found sufficient for imparting a good education. 

The final statement of the Bessant Memorial Fund shows 
that £88 16s was collected, of which £15 was expended in the 
erection of a memorial tablet in the Manchester Schools and 
the balance was presented to Mrs. Bessant. 

Other contents are “Home and Foreign Notes,” “The 
Arnold Library,” “Our Study Table” (book reviews), “School 
News,” “Notes from the School Room,” and reports of meetings 
of the National Association and its branches. 





Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Seventy-first annual report. 


This report contains the usual large amount of interesting 
reading regarding the excellent institution in South Boston, and 
its pupils. The feature of most interest to teachers of the deaf 
is the account of the progress made by the deaf-blind children 
and the recital of the processes employed in their education. 
The rapid advancement of all these pupils and their ultimate 
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high attainments in knowledge, intelligence, and the power of 
expression should dispose of the idea that their successful in- 
struction is dependent upon exceptional natural ability, and a 
study of the methods by which such results are obtained, should 
lead to improvements in the teaching of other children. Does 
the fact that our pupils are not blind as well as deaf constitute a 
sufficient excuse for the inferiority of their composition exercises 
when compared with those of Elizabeth Robin, Thomas Stringer, 
and others, specimens of whose work are given in this report? 
With the deaf-blind, conditions are such as to compel in the pro- 
cesses of their education mental development in the highest 
degree and of the highest quality. They must form clear and 
definite mental images, must reflect, compare, reason, deduce, 
with the intermediation of few material objects, so all the mental 
faculties are being constantly exercised. With the deaf, there 
is choice of an easier and apparently more effective method of 
teaching by objects, models, pictures, maps, and apparatus ap- 
pealing to the eye, but making few demands upon the mind. 
Does not the difference in results suggest that there is too much 
of this objective teaching and that it would be well to compel 
our children to depend more upon insight and less upon visual 
images? Language is itself an abstraction and it is but natural 
that a mind trained to abstract thinking should rapidly acquire 
proper forms of expression. 





Clarke School for the Deaf, at Northampion, Mass., Thirty- 

fifth annual report 

Mr. Franklin Carter, President of the corporation, in his 
report to the Board of Education, refers to the great difficulties 
in the way of teaching deaf children to speak, and of teaching 
them through speech, and emphasizes the importance of provid- 
ing the school with every facility for attaining the best results. 
In this connection he speaks of the need for a school building 
which shall contain, in addition to class rooms, an assembly hall 
and a museum “with models of flowers and birds and the physical 
features of the different countries, and other natural objects, 
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and especially apparatus illustrating the progress of civilization.” 
He reiterates the plea made in last year’s report for a compulsory 
education law that will compel parents of deaf children to avail 
themselves of the provisions made by the schools of the state, 
or if the manual method is preferred, of some school teaching 
by that method, as, for instance, the Hartford school, of whose 
work he speaks in the highest terms. 

Referring to the educational improvements made in the year, 
Miss Yale speaks of the advance made in the teaching of ele- 
mentary science, or nature work, preparatory to instruction in 
geography. Regarding the young men, graduates of the school, 
who last June completed the course at Harvard University (See 
THE Review of October, 1902), she says: 

“That these young men won their degree by fair work and 
not by ‘the sympathy of the instructors’ must be evident when 
it is remembered that the entrance examination papers bear no 
names and are examined by professors having no knowledge of 
the individual students.” 





Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Jacksonville, Ill. Thirty-first biennial report. 


This school had an enrollment during the year ending June 
30, 1902, of 558 pupils. Superintendent Joseph C. Gordon 
specifies the following as additional buildings needed to complete 
the material equipment of the school: an isolation hospital; 
a school, studio and library building; and a cottage for teaching 


housekeeping. 

Regarding the oral work, he says: 

“We have not yet succeeded in giving to our pupils facility 
in spoken English to the degree which we believe is attainable. 
To accomplish better results our classes should be smaller, the 
instruction in many cases should be more thorough, the drill 
upon phonetic elements more frequent, and practice in speak- 
ing short sentences intelligibly, more persistent. We are glad 
to note an improvement in the quality of the speech from year 
to year, and are confident that the skill, zeal and enthusiasm of 
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our teachers will continue to produce better and better results 
as time goes on. 

“However imperfect the speech of the deaf may be as a means 
of communication with the outside world, the discipline and the 
knowledge gained in acquiring this speech, and the kind, quality 
“8 degree of mental development thus acquired, have an in- 

-alculable value in fitting the deaf-mute to master alphabetic: 
) inguage and to feel, think and act as an educated human being. 
A deaf-mute may be educated without speech but in this day 
and age of the world such a one going forth from our schools 
is an anomaly, and he will always carry the marks of an imperfect 
education.” 





Alabama School for the Deaf at Talladega.—Biennial Re- 

port, 1902. 

Like many others, this school is outgrowing its accom- 
izodations, and Mr. Johnson calls attention to the necessity for 
an appropriation for the erection of a new dormitory building. 
‘ihe legislature is also asked to amend the law regulating the 
term of attendance so as to permit the principal to extend it 
from ten to fourteen years when circumstances make it advis- 
able. This recommendation, he says, is based upon the follow- 
ing grounds: 

“As our school has increased in efficiency the gratifying 
result has followed that many of the pupils manifest a much 
more lively appreciation than ever of what the state is doing for 
them, and are more anxious to perfect themselves in their 
studies and in the various departments of handicraft. The facts 
are at present that in order to better enable us to mold the 
character and train the thoughts and habits of our pupils it is 
necessary to receive them at an early age. And in the develop- 
ment of speech, and in instruction in the art of lip-reading it 
is necessary to the best results that we receive our pupils when 
they are young. A child coming to us at sever years of age, is 
with us from five t@ seven years, until he is twelve or fourteen 
years old before we can begin his training in any of the depart- 
ments of handicraft. He then has only three terms in which to 
acquire a knowledge of one or more of the branches in our in- 
dustrial department.” 
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Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of deaf-mute 
Education] No. 23 and 24, Berlin, December 1 and 15, 1902, 
and 16th year, Nos. 1 and 2, Berlin, January 1 and 15, 1903. 
“The Deaf-mute Institution at Paris a Hundred Years Ago,” 

by W. Weise. Inthe year 1802 the well-known German philan- 
thropist and author, J. H. Campe, undertook a journey to Eng- 
land and France, partly for study and partly for recreation. The 
interesting description of his journey has gone through many 
editions, and is even now read with pleasure. What interests 
us most is a visit Mr. Campe paid to the Paris institution for the 
deaf, whose director at the time was Mr. Sicard. In view of the 
recent development of deaf-mute instruction in France, it may 
be interesting to give a brief extract from Mr. Campe’s book, 
showing how things were managed a hundred years ago. By 
special invitation from Sicard, Campe paid a visit to the institu- 
tion on the 15th of August, 1802. We reproduce his own de- 
scription: 

“What principally distinguishes this institution from sim- 
ilar ones in Germany is: first, that Mr. Sicard imparts his in- 
struction in a thoroughly scientific manner, and treats his pupils 
to so many transcendental subjects, that it looks as if it was his 
intention to produce nothing but philosophers; second, that, like 
his predecessor, the famous Abbé de l’Epée, he entirely renoun- 
ces the idea of teaching the deaf to speak, and confines his efforts 
to enabling the deaf to make themselves understood by a lan- 
guage of signs or by correct and rapid writing; third, that he 
teaches his pupils a two fold language of signs, one of which I 
would call the natural and the other the artificial. The former 
consists in expressions of the face, gestures and movements 
which have some natural reference to the ideas to be repre- 
sented; whilst the latter consists in writing in the air with the 
finger. At his request the visitors, of whom there were quite a 
number, put questions which might have puzzled any other 
person, e. g., how he managed to give his pupils some idea of 
the gender of words. 

To solve this problem he began to express the idea of man 
by signs indicating strength, and of woman by signs of weakness. 
To show that he had understood, a deaf-mute immediately wrote 
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the words “man” and “woman” on the blackboard; and then in 
jocose manner showed by signs that his teacher could have indi- 
cated these ideas still better, and to show what he meant made 
such a sour, sullen and somber face (man) that some of the 
spectators got scared, and then such an indescribably sweet 
and smiling face (woman) that the ladies who were present broke 
out into loud applause. Thereupon Mr. Sicard by very simple 
and easily understood signs indicated that the next point was not 
the idea of ‘man’ and ‘woman’ but the general ideas underlying 
the same; and the deaf-mute wrote on the blackboard: male and 
female; and to show that he had thoroughly understood his 
teacher, wrote the word gender. Now, one of the visitors pro- 
pounded the question why certain words had been made of the 
male and others of the female gender. Mr. Sicard assured us 
tl at such a question had never yet, within his knowledge, been 
asked, and that he himself was curious hat answer the young 
and highly intelligent deaf-mute, by the name of Massieu, would 
make. He explained the question to him by signs. For a short 
while Massieu stood wrapped in meditation. All of a sudden 
his features brightened up, his eyes sparkled and with the assur- 
ance of a man who feels that he has made an important discovery 
he said, by signs, that the character of the sound had probably 
the deciding influence, rough and harsh sounding words being 
of the male and sweet sounding words of the female gender. 
This of course would not apply in many cases; but he, as a deaf- 
mute, could see no more natural reason. He mentioned inci- 
dentally that he had been told that there were languages which 
had three genders, male, female, and neuter; which idea ap- 
peared to amuse him so much that he broke out into loud and 
long laughter.” 

“First meeting of the East Prussia Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf” by G. Groh, held in October, 1902, in Konigsberg. 
“Explanations and Instructions for the Parents and Guardians 
of Deaf Children, for Clergymen, Municipal Authorities, and 
others who Come in Contact with the Deaf,” by J. A. Wilén, 
Leksand, Sweden; easily understood hints regarding the causes, 
character and varieties of deafness, the proper way of instructing 
the deaf, ete.: Mr, Wilén is of opinion that the term “deaf-mute” 
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is utterly improper, and should in all instances be replaced by 
the word “deaf” as actual muteness occurs only in theexceedingl ; 
rare cases of defects in the organs of speech, e, g., an enlarge- 
ment of the tongue. Parents who from a misguided feeling of af- 
fection for their children, keep them at home instead of sending 
them to a school for the deaf, are guilty of a grave neglect. 
“Review of the Development of the Education of the Deaf in 
the Province of East Prussia during the last 25 years” by W. 
Mecklenburg. ‘Meeting of the Association of Saxon Teachers 
of the Deaf’ held at Dresden in November. Owing to lack of 
space we refrain from giving details of the various meetings 
mentioned in these reviews. It may be stated, however, that; 
at all these meetings throughout Germany and Austria, great 
eagerness was evinced by all the participants to do their ntmost 
in promoting the cause to whick they had devoted their lives’ 
best efforts, to learn from others, and in a spirit of harmony 
to pursue their high ideals. From the “Miscellaneous Com- 
munications” we gather the following: on the tst of December, 
1900 (the date of the last census) Prussia, with a total population 
of 34,472,509, had 31,278 deaf, of which number only 611 received 
no instruction. The Norwegian Agricultural School for the 
Deaf will be opened sooner than was originally expected. 
Liberal contributions were made by private individuals, the 
Government added a sum thereto, and a farm near Sandefjord 
has been bought, two-fifths of whose land is arable ground and 
three-fifths meadowland and forests. It is expected that the 
school will be opened in April, 1903. A short agricultural 
course has also been added to the institution in the public 
school for the Deaf at Christiania, and the last three months 
of the scholastic year are to be exclusively devoted to practical 
exercises; for the girls; cooking, washing, ironing, milking, etc., 
and for the boys: shoemaking, tailoring, carpentering, field and 
garden work. 

Numbers 1 and 2, January, 1903. 

“The Education of Teachers of the Deaf in the Kingdom of 
Saxony.” An address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
association of Saxon teachers of the Deaf, Dresden, November 
Ist, 1902, by Dr. Schumann of Leipzig. Dr. Schumann de- 
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plores the fact that Saxony does not yet possess an institution 
for the education of teachers of the deaf, and expresses the hope 
that soon she will no longer be behind other nations, and more 
especially other states of Germany in this respect, such as 
Prussia, which has provided such a training since 1811, Bavaria 
since 1890, and Baden, since 1887. “The Life and Personal 
Book in the Institution for Deaf-mutes” by E. Lamprecht. 
Most of the German institutions for mentally weak children 
keep, at the request of the government authorities, so called 
“Life and Personal Books,” which it would be well also to 
introduce in institutions for the deaf. This book gives, I, 
general data relative to: 1, the physical condition of the child, 
2, its mental capacity; 3, its memory; 4, its speech—if any; 5, 
special characteristics, special proclivities. II. The results of 
the instruction in the different branches. III. Observations 
relative to the physical condition of the child whilst at school. 
A small 8 vo. book containing about ten leaves is all that would 
be needed for a personal record of a deaf person from infancy 
to youth. First: there would be general data (two leaves) giving 
name of the child, name, residence and social status of the 
parents; the cause of deafness; special occurrences and pheno- 
mena during the pregnancy of the mother; residence and food 
of the mother during this period; disturbing influences, sudden 
excitement or fright, etc., extraordinary and unnatural pheno- 
mena in the body of the child. Second; the baby age. Here 
it will be particularly difficult to make entries; most parents do 
not devote special attention to deaf babies, because in the first 
place they do not in the beginning notice that the faculty of 
hearing is lacking; and in the second place because in most 
cases they do not possess the time and intelligence to observe 
the mental and physical development of their child, and its dis- 
turbances, in its various stages. Nevertheless, this period in 
the life of a deaf child forms the most interesting period. Now 
is the time to ascertain how and when the lack of the sense of 
hearing becomes noticeable; how the other senses began to show 
themselves more lively and well defined; whether the deaf baby 
commenced later than other babies to show an interest in its 
surroundings, etc. 3. The so-called play age (2 to 6 years): 
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2 leaves; 4, the age of learning (6 to14): 2: leaves. The entries 
relative to these two periods will not offer as many difficulties 
as those under 2, as the phenomena are much more intelligible 
even for parents who do not possess much of an education. The 
difference between deaf and hearing children now becomes more 
pronounced and more distinguishable from month to month and 
year to year. Here entries should state when and where the 
deaf child began to express its thoughts by gestures, when and 
how it began to manifest its feelings of gratitude, respect and af- 
fection; whether when shown representations relating to relig- 
ion, some religious feeling showed itself, and in what manner. 
5. the age of youth (2 leaves). Among the ‘Miscellaneous 
Communications” we notice a short but well written description 
of the church for the deaf in Oxford Street, London. As soon 
as the minister, Rev. T. W. Gilby, has taken his place in the 
pulpit, he presses a button, and an electric light, which cannot 
be seen by the congregation, strongly illumines his face, like a 
picture. This is necessary; for although he speaks his sermon, 
he above everything else makes himself understood to his 
hearers through the sign and finger language. “Report on the 
conference of Directors and teachers of institutions for the deaf 
in the Prussian Province of Saxony” held at Halle, November 
14th and 15th, 1902. Among the subjects discussed we note the 
following: “The most suitable age at which deaf children should 
be admitted to institutions.” In the Province of Prussian 
Saxony children are not admitted before the completed 7th year 
and not after the completed 12th year. “Is it advisable to 
apprentice deaf children who have left school in the town where 
the school is located.” “Hill on the German and the French 
method,” by M. Mohnhaupt. Hill, of course, is strongly in favor 
of the German method, and says among the rest: ‘Viewed 
from a purely theoretical point of view, the French method may 
have some advantages over the German method, but it is a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference whether a method is only theoretical- 
ly good or bad, since the true test of the method is its practical 
application, and since it is intended to produce results for prac- 
tical life,’ and in another place he says: “The Germans have 
made it their object to prepare their deaf pupils as much as pos- 
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sible for practical life, and to render them capable of an active 
intercourse with their hearing fellowmen. And any one who has 
the real welfare of the deaf at heart, and who does not close his 
eyes to the advantages of the French system, will rejoice in this 
fact.” 

Among the book reviews we note a reference to two large 
and artistically finished pictures published by A. Pichler, Witwe 
und Sohn, Vienna, Austria, at the cheap price of 2 kronen (about 
40 cents) each, intended as an ornament and means of instruc- 
tion for the schoolroom. The pictures are executed in color, one 
representing a cabinet maker’s shop, with the foreman planing 
off a board, the journeyman sawing, and the apprentice boring a 
hole in a piece of wood, and the other showing bricklayers at 
work on the wall of a house, and laborers bringing bricks, mor- 
tar, etc. These pictures are in every sense true works of art, 
and we are glad to learn that representations of other trades 
will soon follow. 

Of the advertisements one might prove of interest to teach- 
ers of the deaf in this country as showing the average salaries 
of their German colleagues. Two teachers (either male or fe- 
male) are needed at the institution for the deaf in Buren in the 
Prussian Province of Westphalia. The places are to be filled 
by Easter, 1903, and the following salaries are offered: a male 
teacher until definitely appointed, 1500 mark ($357) after def- 
inite appointment, 1800 mark ($428) and gradually rising to 
3500 mark ($833) per annum, with an annual sum for rent vary- 
ing from 150 mark ($35.70) to 300 mark ($71.40) per annum; 
female teachers until definitely appointed, 1200 mark ($285.60), 
after definite appointment, 1500 mark ($357) gradually rising 
to 2500 mark ($595) and 150 mark ($35.70) for rent. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction], Goteborg, Sweden, November 
12, 1902. 
F. Nordin: Report on the third annual meeting of the 
Association of Danish teachers of the deaf, held at Nyborg in 
April, 1902. J. Wallin: Report to the Swedish Ministry of 
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Public Instruction on his visit to various foreign institutions: 
The school at Nyborg, Denmark. This school possesses 
special interest on account of the methods which Director Forch- 
hammer tests in giving instruction to his pupils. Among these 
we mention the imitative instruction, reading in unison, sound- 
writing, the hand-alphabet, and the phonoscope. Director 
Forchhammer starts from the idea that the best and most natural 
way of teaching speech to the deaf is the same which is followed 
in teaching it to hearing children, i. e., the imitative way. The 
hearing child hears a word, its meaning is repeated to him 
again and again, till the child finally repeats it and makes use of 
it in its proper connection. In the same manner the deaf should 
acquire speech, but while the hearing child acquires it through 
the ear, it is imparted to the deaf child either through sight, 
writing or lip-reading. The whole difference consists in this 
that the hearing child receives the impression, the images, 
through the ear and the deaf through the eye. For both the 
imitative method is the simplest and most natural. Great dif- 
ficulties, however, are encountered in lip-reading as the speech 
is to a very great degree undistinguishable to the eye, because 
several sounds require the same position of the mouth, e, g., m, 
b, p; n, d, t; f, v, etc., whilst some cannot be seen at all, as k, g, 
ng, etc. For this reason, a start must be made with a visible 
written word; but as our writing has the great drawback that 
different sounds are indicated by the same sign, it becomes neces- 
sary to have a complete sound-writing as the basis for imitative 
instruction in speech, in order that the deaf child may acquire 
the correct ideas. This alphabet of written sounds comprises not 
less than 120 different letters, if we may so call them, but with 
certain groups of fundamental forms running through it all. 

In order that full justice may be done to this method, it is 
necessary that the pupil should speak as much as possible. The 
word must be seen and spoken many times, before it is fully 
understood and its knowledge is firmly grounded. This is ac- 
complished by reading in unison, which therefore, like the written 
sound, becomes one of the cornerstones of the imitative method. 

Director Forchhammer adds another cornerstone to his 
method, which is intended to render easy and sure lip-reading 
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possible, so that reading in unison and answering in unison may 
go on uninterruptedly even after the teacher has spoken. This 
is accomplished by certain movements and positions of the right 
hand and its fingers to indicate differentsounds, especially those 
which require the same position of the lips, and those which can- 
not be seen distinctly. [See “A New Expedient for Teaching 
the Deaf,” in THr AssocrtaTION REvIEwW of December, 1902.] 

As regards teaching speech to the deaf, Director Forch- 
hammer considers it immaterial whether the pupil receives the 
word by writing or from the lips of the teacher, as both are ac- 
quired by the sense of sight. 

By the imitative instruction, based on reading in unison 
from written sounds or from the lips of the teacher, and aided 
by the hand-alphabet, the pupils are, as Director Forchhammer 
expresses it, fairly “submerged in speech.” 

The method of procedure is as follows: On the blackboard 
a short piece is written in sound-writing selected by the teacher 
with due regard to the knowledge of the pupils regarding the 
subject or idea of the piece. The pupils stand before the black- 
board, and whilst the teacher beats time with his stick the pupils 
read in unison point after point, and finally the whole piece, 
everything being repeated a number of times. The teacher 
convinces himself that the pupils understand the various new 
words in the pieces, and gives explanations whenever needed. 

After the piece has been read ten or fifteen times, the pupils 
write it in their copy books, each pupil by himself going up to 
the blackboard and reading it under the superintendence of the 
teacher who corrects any mistakes in the pronunciation. This 
finishes the piece for that day. On the next day they again read 
in unison several times, whereupon questions relative to the 
piece, as a general rule one to each idea or point, are written on 
the blackboard below the piece. After these questions and their 
answers have been read in unison several times, the pupils write 
them in their copybooks, and each pupil, whilst doing it, reads 
to the teachers as on the preceding day, and is corrected by him. 

On the third day the piece, with the questions and answers, 
is read in unison several times, whereupon it is wiped off the 
blackboard. 
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On the fourth day the piece is dictated to the pupils who 
write it on their slates. Whilst the teacher examines and cor- 
rects what one pupil has written, the others read the piece aloud 
from their copy-books. As soon as a pupil is done writing, he 
must read aloud from his copybook the last piece that was on the 
blackboard. 

On the fifth day the pupils ask each other the previously 
given questions which they are supposed to know by heart. Each 
pupil puts three questions, so that finally all get questions and 
all answer them three times. 

As, therefore, a piece is treated on five successive days, and 
as each day a new piece is given, five pieces are treated every 
day. They must, consequently, be short in order to go through 
the above described course. A piece with its questions is read 
in unison fifty to sixty times in five days. 

We give a specimen of these pieces: 

“Thursday, June 13th. 

“Yesterday we were at Holman. Mr. Hansen talked to a 
fisherman. The fisherman had many nets which he set in the 
water. He has a boat in which he sails. He catches plaice 
and cod.” 

Questions: When were we at Holman? 

With whom did Mr. Hansen talk? 
What did the fisherman have? 
What does he catch? 

All the pieces are dated, and in general appearance re- 
semble entries in a diary. 

To aid the reading in unison very extensive text books have 
been prepared, written in large distinct characters and as a 
general rule beautifully illustrated. To indicate the accent to 
be given to each word, there are special signs before the word 
in red ink. 

Similar unison-readers, true masterpieces in execution, 
exist for different subjects (language, Bible history, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even arithmetic) and are used till 
the third class is reached, when printed text books are employed. 

The unison reader is placed on the blackboard, the pupils 
stand before it in a semi-circle, and read in unison under the 
direction of the teacher. 
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The explanation of words and sentences in the higher class- 
es is often given in this way, that after the pupils have read in 
unison a piece from a printed book, they must read the piece 
by themselves and go to the teacher to ask an explanation of 
anything they don’t understand. 

Director Forchhammer gives decided preference to amus- 
ing and humorous pieces, fables, and other easily understood 
pieces, as the pupils are much more interested in such and re- 
member them better. 

F. N. (Fredrich Nordin) ‘Thomas Gallaudet,” biography 
with portrait taken from the AssociATION REviEw.—Communi- 
cations from different countries. 





Die Kinderfehler [The Defects of Children], 7th vear, 5th and 

6th part, Langensalza, 1902. 

Any literature might well be proud of possessing a peri- 
odical of this character, containing as it does learned and 
exhaustive treatises by prominent German specialists on every 
phase of the subject, 1. e., all the illnesses and defects of children, 
their causes, prevention and remedies. We are of course 
specially interested only in articles treating of the defects of the 
organs of speech and hearing. The present number contains 
two articles of this character, viz: “The Development of the 
Speech of Children and its Hindrances” by Dr. Hermann 
Gutzmann, Berlin. It is of course impossible within the narrow 
limits of a magazine article to do full justice to the subject, as 
Dr. Gutzmann himself states, much less can an adequate idea 
of the article be obtained from a brief review. We shall never- 
theless endeavor to give its salient points. 

Four periods of the development of speech may be distin- 
guished. The first is the cry-period of the child. The cries of 
a child are nothing but reflex productions of the voice which 
moreover are not observable in all cases, as children frequently 
greet the light of the world by sneezing. Ancient philosophers 
have extensively treated this subject, and thought these cries 
were a protest of the child against the misery awaiting it in this 
world; some even went as far as to say that the cries of boys 
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contained principally the vowel “a” and that of the girls the vow- 
el “e’”’ and that in their own way they thus made complaint of 
the fall of Adam and Eve. As regards the later speech, the cry 
period has special significance in so far as the cry-breathing 
foreshadows the type of the later speech breathing. 

The second period does not begin until the child has be- 
come quieter and begins to take some pleasure in its surround- 
ings. It frequently lies awake without crying. In addition to 
the movements of the organs of speech, and thereby—of them- 
selves and voluntarily—the first sounds are developed, which are 
at first uncertain and tentative and are produced by all the or- 
gans of articulation, although the lips and the tip-end of the 
tongue take the largest part. A mother’s love has from time im- 
memorial found a deep significance in this stammering and en- 
deavored to find a mother’s name—mama—in these first tenta- 
tive beginnings of speech. 

The third period is likewise a period of stammering, which, 
however, differs very much from the second or reflex period, 
as it is characterized by the faculty of the child awakening with 
wonderful strength, and by the strange desire to imitate. The 
mental faculties of the child are more fully developed, the organs 
of its senses are put to a fuller use, seeing becomes observing, 
hearing—listening, touching becomes feeling for objects. This 
period is probably the most important in the entire speech-de- 
velopment of the child. 

The fourth period is characterized by the circumstance that 
the child not only hears and understands spoken words and 
imitates them, but that it also makes use of them of its own ac- 
cord. 

Among the hindrances to the development of speech, 
should be mentioned those of the peripheric channels. Even 
if the child is hard of hearing or deaf, the cry-period is main- 
tained in exactly the same way as with a hearing child, but 
during the second period a difference becomes noticeable. This 
period of stammering is therefore much more limited in deaf 
children, and is sometimes missed entirely. In lively and other- 
wise talented but deaf children, we sometimes find even the third 
period of the development of speech, that of spontaneous imita- 
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tion, simply based on the optic impressions of speech. Hill 
mentions instances where children who were absolutely deaf 
from birth learned to imitate simple sounds like papa, mama, 
ball, bow wow, etc., and even spoke them of their own accord. 

The hindrances of the central processes are of course much 
more numerous and varied than those of the peripheric chan- 
nels. Among these are the rather rare cases where the sensor- 
ial center of speech does not reach its development, in spite of 
good hearing. The most frequent are probably the purely 
psychical hindrances, often occurring in otherwise very bright 
children. The child evidently feels that its imitation of speech 
does not reach the perfection of its model. A feeling of disgust 
is created and the child gives up its attempts. Dr. Gutzmann 
declares that this is not merely a theoretical statement, but 
that in practice he has met with a number of such cases. Hin- 
drances can be caused by the affections of some more distant 
part of the body, e. g., by a‘wrong diet, and still more by worms. 
Dr. Gutzmann mentions a case in his own practice where the 
presence of worms in the entrails of the child stopped the de- 
velopment of speech, which immediately continued its natural 
course after the child had been cured of the worms. In all the 
above mentioned cases the hindrances can be overcome with 
comparative ease, whilst this becomes much more difficult in 
hindrances of a psychical kind, but they too are overcome in 
the same manner as the muteness of deaf children by giving most 
careful and special attention to the optical and tactile channels. 
There are finally innate hindrances of the motorial center. 
Such children are slow in learning to run and slow in learning 
to speak. In such cases the difficulty in imitating is preserved 
for an unusually long time. Here likewise the only remedy is 
the constant speaking to the children, making the greatest pos- 
sible use of the optical and tactile channels. Lastly there should 
be mentioned the hindrances caused by sickness or by defects 
of the organs of articulation. On the other hand the shortened 
band of the tongue or the growing fast of the tongue to the in- 
side of the mouth, is very rarely a hindrance to the development 
of the speech. Dr. Gutzmann considers it a great abuse, when 
as is done in many of the rural districts of Germany, midwives 
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in a rough manner tear the band of the tongue of the baby with 
the nail of the thumb. Among the rural population this is con- 
sidered just as important as vaccination. Dr. Gutzmann states 
that among the thousands of children with defective speech 
whom he has treated, he found only seven or eight where it 
became necessary to loosen the band of the tongue. The abuse 
referred to is probably caused by the idea prevailing since the 
days of Aristotle that tongue and speech are synonymous ex- 
pressions; which is by no means the case, as is shown by the 
very instructive work by the English physician Twisleton, 
entitled “The Tongue not Essential to Speech.” 

In another article in this journal, Mr. E. Lamprecht, 
teacher in the Provincial Institution for the Deaf at Koslin 
(Pomerania), urges all teachers of the deaf to constantly, care- 
fully and systematically observe the development, mental and 
physical, of their deaf pupils; and likewise to trace their history 
before entering the institution, the health and physical condition 
of the parents and the early surroundings of the. children. By 
thus gradually obtaining a complete history of a deaf child, it 
will be possible for the teacher to direct his efforts in the right 
ways to strengthen what is weak, and to develop what still offers 
sound hope of ultimate success. 


L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of Deaf-mutes] 
Third Series. First year, Nos. 1 and 2, Siena, January and 
February, 1903. 

We gladly welcome this old-established journal which after 
having ceased to be published for about a year, has again begun 
to appear; and, as we hope, is entering upon a new era of pros- 
perity and usefulness under the able editorship of G. Ferreri. 
The following articles are contained in these two numbers: 
“The Vocabulary of Our Pupils,’ by G. Ferreri; “A New 
Study,” by Dr. Bezold. The leading idea in Dr. Bezold’s article 
is to gain reliable statistics of the deaf on the basis of careful 
and continued observations by professional aurists. “A New 
Means for Teaching Deaf-mutes,” a review of the method follow- 
ed by Mr. Forchhammer in the school at Nyborg, Denmark. 
“The Paris Congress of 1900.” 
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Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for the Deaf], 12th year, 

No. 89, Copenhagen, Denmark, January, 1903. 

“Report to the Ministry of Public Instruction by the pastor 
of the deaf-mute congregation in Copenhagen for the years Igor 
and 1902. The work of this devoted minister, Rev. Mr.Jorgen- 
sen, was by no means an easy one. Although the congregation, 
owing to various adverse circumstances, does not possess a 
church of its own, it succeeded in renting a church, more con- 
veniently located than the former one, where there was divine 
service every Sunday. There was quite a number of baptisms, 
weddings and funerals. Twice a month Mr. Jorgensen gave a 
Bible explanation in his own home, sometimes attended by as 
many as thirty deaf. He founded a temperance society, and 
spent a great deal of time in visiting the deaf in their homes, 
whilst his wife started a sewing society. An assistant, Rev. Mr. 
Heiberg, traveled through the Provinces during his summer 
vacation and preached and administered the communion in a 
number of cittes where there was a considerable number of deaf. 
Thus we see that not only the physical and mental but also the 
spiritual welfare of the deaf in Denmark is in good hands. “A 
Trip Through Iceland” [continued] by Viggo Hansen. We 
learn, incidentally, from this well-written description of travel, 
that there are at the present time (1902) about 70 deaf in Ice- 
land, which is quite a large number, in proportion to the popula- 
tion (70,000). Among the “Miscellaneous Communications” 
we note that on the 9th of November, 1902, a kindergarten 
school for deaf infants was opened in Copenhagen. 





‘‘Effata,’’ a Journal for Promoting the Welfare of the Deaf, roth 
year, Nos. 3 and 4, Fredericia, Denmark, December, 1902, 
and January, 1903. 

“What Shall I Do to Become More Proficient in Speech?” 
[continued] by A. K. Larsen. The answer is: First Read a 
good deal; second, write and copy a good deal. Put down 
every day a number of questions, questions which you have 
asked other people, and which other people ask you, and put 
down the answers. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 


The Daily Plan—Marguerite Stockman Dickson, in Popular 
Educator. 


Several years ago there appeared in one of our prominent 
educational magazines the following question: “How many even- 
ings last week did you spend in making over an old dress, when 
you should have been planning your work for the next day at 
school?” 

Much might be said in answer to this question (from the 
point of view of the teacher who makes over old dresses, not as 
a wild dissipation, but as a means of covering her nakedness), 
but it is not my purpose to discuss it now. The part of the 
quotation to which I would call your attention is that which re- 
fers to “planning your work for the next day at school.” 

Many things have been said and written about the daily 
plan, until, perhaps, it would seem to you that there is nothing 
left to say. ‘Day books” flourish, and the conscientious teacher 
of the “plan brigade” looks with scorn or pity, according to her 
temperament, upon her erring sister whose day’s work has not 
been reduced to a schedule hours before it is begun. And still 
no one seems to feel that “daily planning” may be overdone. 

Before you lay down the paper in disgust, let me assure you 
that I do not believe in helter-skelter planless work any more 
than you do. Indeed, it is more planning, rather than less, that 
I am asking for. Again I must explain—by more planning I 
do not necessarily mean more hours spent in toiling beneath 
the flickering gas light. I mean more real planning and less 
writing about it. I mean fewer such entries as these in the day 
book: 
Monday: 

Reading—page 131. 

Spelling—ten words taken from reading lesson. 

Language—lesson on errors selected from Friday’s com- 

positions. 

Arithmetic—ten examples—denominate numbers, etc. 
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This seems to me a culpable waste of time. Why write near- 
ly a dozen words to remind you of those compositions weighing 
alike on your arm and on your weary spirit? You will re- 
member them, never fear. 

Again—I mean fewer of such reflections as these, while your 
pen hovers over the plan book: 

“Another day on verbs won’t hurt them, I guess.” 

“T’ll give them one more test on multiplication. Why they 
don't multiply better is a mystery to me.” 

“They haven’t half learned those capitals of the South 
American republics. Well, I won’t give them anything new till 
those are done.” 

“I’m tired of multiplication of fractions, and I believe the 
children are, too. I’m going to start them on division. Per- 
haps they'll do better on that.” 

In my childish days, nothing so filled my soul with despair 
as to be told to “use my judgment,” at critical moments. I 
vas so painfully aware that I had no judgment. When such re- 
marks as the foregoing come to my knowledge—and I think 
you will all admit that they have a familiar sound—I wonder 
whether many teachers do not share my childish lack. 

Perhaps “another day on verbs won’t hurt them,” except 
in the negative sense that he who does not advance goes back- 
ward. It may be that the multiplication is bad enough to be a 
mystery to others as well as yourself. But why test it again? 
Why not teach a little for variety? 

The fact that the capitals of the South American states are 
a hopeless chaos in your pupils’ minds may be beyond all ques- 
tion; but you have spent three days already in your grim de- 
termination to have that one thing thoroughly done before at- 
tempting another. Is it worth another day? How much of 
your children’s lack of knowledge of the industries of those same 
South American states will have to be charged to the four days 
spent on capitals? 

Perseverance is a good quality, and loose ends hanging here 
and there may spoil a piece of work. But there seems to me 
a nainful lack of the idea of proportion in the minds of most 
teachers. And I believe that the daily plan encourages this lack, 
stimulates it, multiplies it, until it seems to me one of the most 
alarming tendencies in our teaching force. 

What farmer, what merchant, what housekeeper plans only 
for the coming day? Have we not all a pitying scorn for those 
who live from hand to mouth? My “Down East” ancestors 
called them “shiftless,” and I think the word might well be ap- 
plied to many teachers of my acquaintance. 
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The housekeeper who knows that the linen closet is stocked 
with piles of immaculate, daintily scented sheets, that the larder 
is equal to any emergency, that the lamps are trimmed and ready 
when the shadows fall, knows a peace which her shiftless sister 
can never hope to possess. And the teacher who is ready—not 
with to-morrow’s number lesson, but ready with a plan which 
puts to-morrow in its proper place in the mosaic of the week, 
the term—has a vision clear enough to see the heights toward 
which she travels; while her perhaps equally conscientious neigh- 
bor, struggling on from day to day, may never see the glory of 
the hills beyond, but only the stones and pitfalls which beset her 
daily path. 

Teachers have a reputation of being narrow in their views 
of life. And again I say I believe the everlasting daily planning 
helps to make them so. Get away from your work, my friends, 
far enough to see it all, once in a while. Is it a term’s work in 
arithmetic? ‘There are essentials and non-essentials, even in 
arithmetic. How can you distinguish them with the whole so 
close before your eyes? Percentage, interest, profit and loss, 
customs and duties, taxes, bank discount, true discount, partial 
payments, averaging of accounts, square and cube root—“there 
is the list,” you say, “as the course of study gives it. What have 
I to do except to take them up, one by one, and teach them?” 

Much, my friend. There are subjects on that list that most 

of your pupils will scarcely hear mentioned after the school doors 
have closed behind them. Mental discipline? Yes, no doubt, 
but will you give a week to averaging accounts for mental dis- 
cipline, and only the same time to interest for mental discipline, 
plus practical, every day value? I leave it for you to say. 
_ The first step, it seems to me, in planning a term’s work—or 
if your course of study is outlined by years, a year’s work—is to 
stand away and look at it broadly. Seek for relative values. 
Then try fitting the work to the time. 

Ah ! now there is trouble. One says “Our course is cram- 
med with work. I never get through.” Very likely. The teachers 
whose day books never leave their hands frequently don’t get 
through. Sometimes the teachers who plan on a larger scale 
don’t either, but they are more likely to than their near-sighted 
friends. 

Another objection—this time with a frown: “How can I 
tell whether my class this year will be bright like the one two 
years ago, or stupid like the last one? That bright class learned 
long division in a week. The other one took six !” 

_ True, classes vary, and time must vary with them. But 
which is better, to struggle along with a slow class, taking double 
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time for everything, and leaving untouched at the end of the 
term perhaps the most important of all; or, with relative value 
always in sight, to so adjust the time that the non-essentials will 
be slighted, if something must be, and the essentials saved? And 
how can you do it, except by a broad survey of the whole? The 
wise teacher never makes her plan to cover every day or every 
week of the term. Leave a little “unassigned time,” as we call 
it on our programmes. It will give elasticity, buoyancy to your 
plan, and peace to your soul. 

The next step, and after all only the first step repeated on 
a different scale, is the making of a plan for every topic you have 
assigned a place on your yearly plan. Again, relative value must 
be your watchword. “What can I do in a week on South 
America?” You might spend a week teaching your class to 
make accurate memory maps of the continent, but it would 
scarcely be wise. Throw out the non-essentials, and make your 
mental question, “What of all things I might teach about South 
America, if there were time, shall I select as most likely to make 
this week’s work tell, in broadening these childdren’s minds.” 
The process of elimination is useful in other lines than mathe- 
matics. 

Let us suppose the topic planned. What next, Now, if you 
like your daily plan—but I doubt if you need it after all. That 
topic in geography or history or language that you have pond- 
ered over—has it not become almost a part of yourself? Here 
it lies before you in your note book—two weeks’ work on the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. That means, perhaps, six lessons, and 
with that fact in mind it is more than likely that your planning of 
the topic has fallen naturally into six parts. Suppose—well, 
suppose anything you like. A slow class? Draw upon your un- 
assigned time. A very bright class? Do additional outside work, 
\ lack of interest? Search your plan and your preparation. It 
is possible that you have planned for yourself rather than for 
your class. There are thousands of contingencies that may arise, 
but well planned work usually slips along with remarkable 
smoothness. Whenever some obstacle does appear, learn to 
adapt. Your plan will not prove the hindrance you anticipate. 
It will, whatever comes, be a prop upon which you can lean and 
be at ease. 

Does it sound like a great deal of work? Perhaps—but it 
is work that helps to make peace in the school-room, and a sense 
of security in the teacher’s mind. If you are skeptical, try it 
with one study, and observe the sense of relief with which you 
turn to that hour in the tumultuous day. You are ready for 
it. You know not only about to-day’s work, but you can fit 
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to-day’s work into the perfect whole. And when you have tried 
it with one, you will try it with all. You will cultivate a broader 
view of things; you will become expert in finding relative values; 
you will learn to cast out, without fear, the non-essentials ; and 
you will achieve an occasional evening to devote to that old 
dress, if it needs your attention. 





The Relation of Geography to the Other Subjects of an 
Elementary Course of Study—By Supt. T. H. Arm- 
strong, in Education. 


Just what constitutes geography has never been clearly 
defined. The text-book says it is the science which describes the 
earth. It has four sub-divisions: political, physical, mathemati- 
cal, and commercial; each defined respectively as the branch of 
geography which treats of the earth in relation to man; in rela- 
tion to nature; in relation to the other planets; and in relation 
to the commercial transactions of men. 

While for convenience these four subdivisions have been 
made, on reflection it becomes evident that they are entirely in- 
separable. We speak of night and day; but our wisest philos- 
ophers have never been able to make clear the line of demarka- 
tion. Would it be possible to teach a child the location of a 
volcano without teaching something of the phenomena connected 
therewith? How could you teach him of the tropics without 
reference to the earth’s revolution around the sun and the inclina- 
tion of its axis? It would be likewise senseless to attempt to 
teach the child of our great lakes, rivers and oceans, without 
teaching him something of their use as commercial agencies. 

Intimately associated and interwoven with geographical 
study is man. Man is the real center in the study of political 
and commercial geography. He is the clearer of forests, the 
drainer of marshes; the builder of cities, canals and railroads. 
He is the living, active principal who fills the uninteresting earth 
with life and interest. The child cares but little for the earth, 
its formation or subdivisions only as a man has given to it life 
and interest. The plant and animal life are subordinated to 
man’s use. And plants and animals, because of their depend- 
ence on soil and climate, make these particular phases of study 
of interest. 

It is thus easily comprehended that geography embraces not 
only the subdivisions enumerated above, but much of the materi- 
al classified under the head of geography is, in reality, history, 
zoology, botany, geology and astronomy. But to know much of 
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these subjects in their relation to man must necessitate the liking 
of another and very important branch, namely, literature. In 
acquiring a knowledge of these branches a child must broaden his 
mental grasp and enlarge his fund of ideas: but as language is 
but the expression of ideas, language may be added to the list of 
subjects closely allied to geography. 

Very likely the arguments presented above will be conceded 
by many teachers, but that the teaching of these subjects should 
be correlated or coincident will be denied by many for the follow- 
ing reasons: First. Geography as already taught, covers a 
period of eight years. To drag in all this added material would 
materially lengthen the course. Second. There is a beginning, 
a middle, and an end to each of these branches of study which 
is not coincident with geography. 

That geography as generally taught requires eight years, 
I grant. That so much time is necessary, I am not so ready 
to concede. The proper food for a babe is milk. If we feed 
him beefsteak, pork or beans, his stomach rejects them. Why? 

Jecause nature did not make a baby’s stomach for such food. 
Feed him the beefsteak later and he enjoys it—not only does he 
enjoy it, but he thrives on it. Possibly by using certain artificial 
drugs we might succeed in feeding solid food to very young 
children, but no one believes for a moment that they would be 
healthy under such treatment. 

There are two plans for teaching geography in common use; 
the text-book plan which begins the study with certain formal 
definitions, and the later but more generally accepted plan of 
beginning with the immediate locality of the child and proceed- 
ing by gradual steps to the village or city, township, county, 
state, country, etc. Of these two, by far the most rational is the 
latter, but both are bad. Such a mental diet is worse in effect on 
the mind than pork and beans on the digestive apparatus. It 
is a veritable hard-tack. What does he care about the earth or 
its position in space? Why should he have interests in bound- 
ary lines, cities and villages remote from his enviroment? 
Learn them, of course he will, because the good Lord has given 
him a memory; but such have no interest for him. Proceed 
then, by requiring him, later, to locate each day ten or fifteen 
unheard of places with strange foreign names, made up from 
four to ten syllables, and let his geography lesson consist largely 
of this from day to day. Is it any wonder that eight or even ten 
years, as is often true, is consumed in this sort of a mental 
“cram?” Is it any wonder that mental nausea and intellectual 
dyspepsia is too often the result of this forced and unnatural 
school-room diet? The reason, then, that eight years is con- 
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sumed in the study of geography is because it is taught in such 
a manner as to stifle interest rather than to stimulate it. 

As intimated before, the child is first, last, and all the time 
interested in man: what he does, how he lives, what he wears, 
what he eats, etc. It is, of course, conceded that the child is al- 
ways interested in his environment. Having gathered certain 
geographical conceptions from his surroundings by means of 
field excursions and familiar talks with his teacher, such as de- 
scribes the atmosphere, moisture, heat and their influence on 
life, also certain definite conceptions of land and water for- 
mations, and having had his curiosity aroused by coming in 
contact with people from foreign lands; he is now prepared to 
listen with interest and enthusiasm to anything he may be told 
or anything which may be read to him about curious or primi- 
tive people in other lands. At first he has no interest in definite 
statements of time or place. “Once upon a time,” or “In a 
country far away” is sufficiently definite for the child; but grad- 
ually he comes to desire to know where these places are. The 
map may now be utilized to give to the stories of myth and le- 
gend a “local habitation and a name.” From the fairy story, 
the myth, and the legend he now begins to desire true stories, 
mostly of heroes. “Is it true,” is the question always first to 
follow a story. These stories he wishes to give definite location 
that they may be the more real. Each of these periods in the 
child’s life, we shall designate respectively as the “Mythical” 
and ‘“Heroical.” The first extending through the first three 
years of a child’s school life, the second through the next three 
years, and the third, the thinking or reasoning period, has its 
beginning in the seventh and eighth years, and continues on 
through the high school. 

During this first period the child gains a knowledge mostly 
of curious and primitive people of the globe, and a general 
knowledge of the relative position of the continents, oceans, and 
some of the leading countries. He also acquires a taste for and 
interest in the best of literature and history—for mythology is 
but primitive history and literature combined. 

During the second period he becomes acquainted with the 
great characters who have made history and literature and who 
have developed the arts and sciences. He thus strengthens his 
desire for history and acquires a fair knowledge of the geography 
of all continents. He knows considerable of great authors and 
their homes. If wisely taught, he has either read or heard read 
some of the productions of these authors suited to his age. He 
has seen copies of the great masterpieces and has some know- 
ledge of the great masters. He has become acquainted with 
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the animal and vegetable life on sea and land in connection with 
his studies concerning what men do. He knows much of the 
influence of climate and soil on productions and the westward 
advance of civilization. He is able to state the cause for the 
location of great cities and has especially become interested in 
the development of the western continent. 

Of course, during both of these periods, the child has been 
led to express himself freely in both oral and written language. 
In the latter he has been taught capitalization, the easier forms 
of punctuation, correct spelling, paragraphing and neatness. In 
the former he has been taught to stand on his feet and express 
himself clearly in the presence of his fellows. 

Fortified now with a broad and general knowledge of the 
world and its people, in all their relations, and able to express 
his thought clearly, if not always grammatically, the child enters 
the third period of his elementary school course well prepared 
to think clearly, reason logically, from cause to effect, and ex- 
press clearly his conclusions. He is certainly well prepared now 
to study geography and grammar as sciences and to take up the 
definite study of some masterpiece in literature. After a year’s 
study, he should be prepared to finish geography and take up in 
connection with his study of grammar and literature an intensive 
study of American history. 

After eight years, the child is well prepared to enter the high 
school, well qualified to do his work thoroughly in history, litera- 
ture, language and the sciences. 

It thus seems that literature, history, nature-study and geog- 
raphy may be correlated. That the literature and history may 
proceed co-incident with geography and each conform to the 
best accepted principles of pedagogy by beginning with that 
which is primitive and childlike, and allowing each to grow con- 
formably with the mental development of the child. 

We do not by any means attempt to say that all the knowl- 
edge attainable from one branch of study can be correlated 
with that of another. We have attempted to show, simply that 
correlation does exist and can be utilized in acquiring much of 
the knowledge attainable from most of the branches of study 
used in the primary and grammar school. And that as an ad- 
vance knowledge of any subject is attained, each subject of 
study may be more isolated and studied as a separate science, 
also that time is saved; the intellectual horizon broadened; in- 
terest stimulated; reason strengthened; and of course character 
broadened and developed. 

By bringing all knowledge to the mind with its relation to 
other branches of knowledge made evident, we are doing what 
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eventually must take place in the mental process of assimilation, 
before any knowledge can be apperceived. 

In this paper we have attempted to show that geography 
is really much broader than the text-book definition would 
imply, that neither of the much used plans of procedure is ra- 
tional with the mental growth of the child, that interest in man 
leads to interest in geography, and that this interest should pre- 
cede a formal study of geography, that this interest may be 
aroused by following the scheme of study having its inception 
based in the interest aroused by a knowledge of mythical and 
heroic characters: that when a child is ready for a study of real 
characters he has an interest for the study of geography be- 
cause he desires to give characters in whom he has interest, a 
definite habitation; that having the acquired interest it is an 
easy step to lead him to further geographical research ultimat- 
ing in a breadth of knowledge and a mastery of facts from 
which he is able to make some deductions and draw reasonable 
conclusions. By this method he becomes reasonably well in- 
formed in history, literature and nature-study and is now well 
prepared to think independently and reason logically. The ul- 
timate result of this is to develop a well-rounded, sturdy char- 
acter, thoroughly prepared for the high school, or if necessity 
compels to go forth into life, fairly prepared for the duties of ° 
citizenship, with a desire created for the best in literature and his- 
tory and ability to earn an honorable livelihood. To some, this 
may seem an idle dream; but the scheme has been thoroughly 
tested in practice and has proven worthy of all claims here made 
for it. The plan is not irrational or difficult, and certainly mer- 
its a fair trial by all teachers interested in bringing about the 
highest mental development of those intrusted to their care. 





Kindergartens—By Wilson Farrand in Educational Review. ”” 


Of the problems that concern the school, the first that 
thrusts itself upon us is that of the kindergarten. It is with 
fear and trembling that one ventures upon this topic, for he is 
a brave man who dares to lay profane hands upon its sacred 
mysteries. Let me hasten to assert that I am not attacking 
the kindergarten. I am simply suggesting, with all possible 
deference, that the last word about the kindergarten has not 
yet been said, that there is still a problem to be solved, and a 
problem not altogether easy of solution. 

_The problem of the kindergarten is suggested by its results. 
Of its excellent results when applied to the children of the very 
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poor, often with intellects stunted by improper nourishment and 
unfavorable surroundings, there seems to be little doubt. In 
fact | am not sure but one can say with safety that the kinder- 
garten is admirably adapted to the children of the very poor and 
of the very rich, whose parents alike, because of ignorance or 
because of indifference, because of stress of life or because of 
social strenuousness, are unable to give them that care and that 
training that come best from the parent’s hand. With the bright, 
normal child, however, coming from the typical American home, 
the results in many cases—not all—are such as to arouse serious 
question. 

It is difficult to summarize these results with confidence and 
accuracy, for it is not easy to tell with certainity how much is 
due to the child’s personality and home training, and one is soon 
forced to the conclusion that there is as much difference between 
individual kindergartens as between individual schools of higher 
erade—or even as between individual colleges. Still, in spite of 
the difficulty of the case, certain impressions are formulating 
themselves with growing distinctness in the minds of careful 
observers. There is an increasing distrust of the physiological 
soundness of some of the kindergarten ideas, caused by the many 
cases of eye strain and nerve irritation that appear to be traced 
directly to its doors;there is a feeling prevalent that many kinder- 
garten children develop an undue sentimentalism and an ab- 
normal imagination; and many primary teachers are of the 
opinion that the children who come to them, while alert and 
responsive in mind, are lacking in power of continued applica- 
tion and in capacity for independent work. There are no new 
criticisms, but the number of those who make them is increas- 
ing, and they cannot be lightly brushed aside. 

A little study of the kindergarten, its origin, its theory, and 
its growth, throws some light on the subject. Froebel was a 
great man, with a keen insight into child nature. He was an 
educational prophet, with a message of truth and of power, but 
he was not inspired, and he was not infallible. His pedagogy 
was better than his philosophy. His educational precepts are 
often distinctly sounder than the symbolic and mystical ideas 
on which he bases them. He developed a system of elementary 
education in many respects admirably adapted to child nature, 
but curiously permeated with his symbolic ideas. It was a sys- 
tem adapted in its external features to the children with whom he 
came in contact, stolid German children, largely of the peasant 
class and from three to five years of age. Now, given a system 
like this, based on an everlasting truth, but permeated by a ques- 
tionable and seductive philosophy, and adapted in its external 
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features to children of a particular type, is there not call for un- 
usual judgment and discretion when it comes to developing the 
system and applying it to children of another race and tempera- 
ment? When it is interpreted by immature young women, fre- 
quently of the sentimental order, who after a “normal course” 
of a few brief months are graduated as priestesses of the my stic 
cult, and when this system, so interpreted, is applied to high- 
strung, nervous American children of six and seven, often two 
and sometimes three years beyond the kindergarten age, is there 
any wonder that the results should be what I have said observers 
find them? 

Let me repeat that I am not attacking the kindergarten. I 
am only trying to save it from its friends. Let me also hasten 
to add that there are kindergartens and kindergartens, and that 
the results are not all alike. My object is simply to raise the 
question whether the kindergarten enthusiasm has not outran 
itself, whether there is not good reason for feeling that the de- 
velopment of the kindergarten in this country has been too rapid 
for normal, healthy growth, and whether the problem thus raised 
is not one that in its solution calls for the highest and the best 
educational thought of the country? 





Department Work in Grammar Schools—By Supt. Frank 
M. Cooley, Evarsville, Ind., in The School Journal. 


Department work in grammar grades of the public schools 
has attracted some little attention in certain quarters, during 
recent years, and it may be interesting to gather opinions, based 
upon actual experience as to the results. If department work 
is a help to the young people in grammar schools, if it gives 
additional incentive to work, if it strengthens the teaching force, 
if it makes the boys and girls more self-reliant, then it would 
seem that wise policy should make it a part of the regular school 
work wherever practicable. 

The following opinions are based upon nine year’s experi- 
ence with department work in the same system of schools. The 
plan has been in operation in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades only, as experiments have prove that it is not well adapt- 
ed to the lower grammar grades. 

I. Department teaching gives teacher an opportunity to 
specialize. It gives teachers an opportunity to push investiga- 
tion to some definite conclusions, and to make immediate use 
of such investigations. It also affords an excellent opportunity 
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for teachers to teach such subjects in which they themselves 
are naturally interested—this is not possible when the entire 
range of school subjects constitutes a teacher’s work. 

2. Department teaching gives a teacher a wider range of 
the subject taught, as the work assigned to any one teacher 
covers a period of three years, instead of being confined to one 
half year or one year, at most. This is a great strengthener, in 
as much as the weaknesses which usually crop out in the 
higher grades because of faulty work in the grades below, may 
be anticipated and thus avoided. One of the most glaring weak- 
nesses in the usual methods of assignment of school work is the 
narrow range of subjects—a few pages in grammar—a few pages 
in history—and these are so sandwiched into the course of study 
that the teacher scarcely realize anything of value from the 
work that has preceded, and is little interested in that which is 


to follow. 
3. Department teaching strengthens the teaching corps, be- 


3: 
cause teachers are now lined up beside each other, and com- 
parisons are easily and naturally made. It is true that the weak 
teacher now comes into contact with a larger number of pupils, 
and such influence cannot be but harmful, but it is also true that 
the strong teachers come in touch with more children. But the 
strongest feature at this point is that teachers themselves are 
spurred to do their best as never before. If five teachers get 
on well with a certain school, while the sixth is constantly in 
trouble, either in matters of discipline or in inability to interest 
the pupils, the question naturally arises, “Why this difference 
between my work with this school and the work of another 
teacher?” ‘Why are they disorderly when I am in charge, while 
they are orderly at other times?” ‘Why are they uninterested 
in the subject which I teach, while interested in all other sub- 
jects?” Sooner or later this teacher will awake to a realization 
of the fact that the “fault is in herself,” not in the subject taught 
or in the pupils. 

_ 4. Department teaching relieves monotony and children 
enjoy the change. This is not a slight factor in favor of this 
division of school work. In the lower grades children attend 
school because they must attend, even if they choose not to do 
so. In the upper grammar grades other incentives than the 

must’ are necessary, and the variety given the school life by 
a number of different teachers is no small part of the interest de- 
manded to hold pupils in school. Pupils always enjoy the change. 
They say “The time goes so fast now.” The monotony which 
once was has given way to greater variety, and has added interest 
to the life of the school. 
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The American Teacher—By William H. Maxwell in the 

‘ducational Review. 

If education is necessary to conserve the two main objects 
for which society is organized—to promote individual develop- 
ment and to secure equality of opportunity to all; if, further, 
universal education is necessary to the preservation of our 
republican institutions ; and if, lastly, education involves the de- 
velopment of the highest ethical qualities, as well as the acquisi- 
tion of our intellectual inheritance, in order to adjust the child 
to his environment; surely it follows that the person to whom this 
all-important work is intrusted cannot be too accomplished, can- 
not be too highly trained, and cannot be held to too rigid an ac- 
countability. If we think of the teacher’s work as the foundation 
and the safeguard of our political institutions, we may not un- 
reasonably suppose that he should possess some of the attributes 
of a statesman. If we keep before our minds the vast task of 
introducing the young into their intellectual inheritance, we may 
look for the mark of the philosopher. If we think of his duties 
in the inculcation of a high morality, we may regard him as “an 
under-shepherd of the Lord’s little ones,” even as a great evange- 
list. If we think of the battles he is called upon to fight, especial- 
ly in our great cities, against ignorance and vice and against the 
abhorrent forces that would prostitute the public schools to sel- 
fish purposes and drag them in the mire of party politics, we may 
think of him as the soldier of a hundred battles. Ofttimes, too, 
when we see his high-mindedness in presence of affront, his for- 
titude in resisting tyranny, and his patience in opposing intrigue 
and enduring scandal, we should not be far amiss in placing the 
crown of martyrdom on his brow. There are few in whom are 
found mixed all these qualities of the ideal teacher. One such 
there was, however, whom Chicago knew well—Francis Parker. 
Him the University of Chicago delighted to honor, for he was a 
statesman, and he was a philosopher, and, he was an evangelist, 
and he was a soldier, and in very truth he was a martyr. The 
memory of such a martyr is the seed of the schools. To few 
in any age are given the great abilities and the great opportuni- 
ties that made Francis Parker the heroic figure he was. Yet 
none need despair. The opportunities for efficiency come to 
every teacher. The humblest mistress in a country school, who 
inspires her pupils with the thirst for knowledge, the love of 
truth, and the desire for the higher life, is as truly i in the class 
of real teachers as Socrates or Froebel, Pestalozzi or Parker. 
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A Fundamental Error—Eiitorial in Atlantic Educational 
Journal. 


One of the fundamental, and often fatal, errors of the teacher 
and the school course is the attempt to educate the children for 
some fancied higher mission in life—‘higher sphere,” it is called. 

[ once said to a teacher, “Let’s make our teaching take hold 
on the lives of these children in their homes, and in the homes 
which they will make for themselves as carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, small farmers, small merchants, ordinary 
citizens, or the wives of such.” She replied, “But they must not 
follow these occupations. I cannot bear to think of their doing 
so.’ So, apparently, think many teachers, and they would edu- 
cate all the children for teachers, clerks, gentlemen of leisure, 
speculators, or “to get office.” 

But the great majority must follow the less honorable call- 

ings of their fathers—if, indeed, any one calling or occupation 
is more or less honorable than another except as it be more or 
less honestly or skillfully followed. The masses of children—ev- 
ery child—must be educated; but educated to fill more complete- 
ly the sphere to which nature and circumstances have called 
them—to be discontent, not at laboring at the common tasks 
of life, but at performing them unintelligently and unskilfully. 
To put intelligence and skill, heart and soul, grace and culture, 
into all necessary labor and into every condition of life; to re- 
move from these the grinding and despairing slavery of blind and 
helpless ignorance; to turn the “hand” into a living, thinking, 
feeling, esthetic, ethical human being; to enlighten, purify, and 
sanctify every walk of life—this is the purpose and the mission of 
education. This is what Pestalozzi had in mind when he proposed 
toregenerateandsave the world by the power of universal educa- 
tion. “I will turn the car of education around,” said he. It should 
no longer tend toward that which is foreign to the child’s life, 
burdening it with a load of erudition impractical and impossible 
of assimilation: but it should bring the child to the full possession 
of that which touches its every-day life. Gertrude, with her own 
children and the children of her unfortunate neighbor, became 
his model. It is through the agency of education of this kind 
that the world must be redeemed. 

The teacher’s prayer should be, not that his pupils may be 
taken out of the world of their fathers, but that they may be saved 
from the evil of that world. If there be those capable of rising 
to higher things, the firm and ample base provided by this edu- 
cation will form their surest support for the higher life. 
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Excess Drill on Non-Essentials—Edwin C. Broome, in 

Education. 

Another means of reducing over-strain is to prune out non- 
essentials, and teach the essentials better,—a process of shorten- 
ing and enriching the elementary school course. We Ameri- 
cans have the pernicious habit of marking progress by pages, 
rather than by topics, or better, by degrees of mental strength. 
Many superintendents map out the work in that way in certain 
subjects, and expect a high degree of thoroughness in the work 
assigned. Arithmetic is the worst offender in this respect. Teach- 
ers drill, drill, drill, as though salvation depended on the com- 
plete mastery of each page and every precious example upon it. 
When, as adults, we stop and realize how little arithmetic is real- 
ly necessary for an intelligent person to succeed well in life, we 
must confess that no subject in the curriculum could be so readi- 
ly dispensed with as an independent study as arithmetic. It is 
doubtless true that all the arithmetic an intelligent person needs 
can be acquired, with good teaching, in two or three years. The 
undue emphasis put upon arithmetic is due to our exaggerated 
idea of the value of accuracy. We habitually demand of children 
a degree of accuracy which we as adults seldom possess or find 
it necessary to possess. We teachers seem to have a peculiar 
horror for gaps in the education of our children; as though a 
fact not learned today never would be learned, and would some- 
how be a stumbling block for future success and happiness. Un- 
til I visited a school-room once last year, I neverknewthatthere 
were five distinct kinds of decimals,—finite decimals, infinite 
decimals, circulating decimals, pure-circulating decimals, and 
mixed-circulating decimals. When I realized suddenly that I 
had been using decimals for several years in making up a school 
register or calculating the interest on my little bank account, 
ignorant of this hiatus in my knowledge, the discovery came like 
the shock of a lost opportunity, never to be regained. How 
many of us have been seriously handicapped because we never 
knew all the capes on the coast of North and South America in 
their order? It is thoroughness in such non-essentials as these 
that make school life a burden to many a child. No wonder a 
bright boy frequently brings us to our senses by the query: 
“What’s the use in learning all that stuff?” It isn’t a matter of 
great importance that a child know the name and location of all 
the capitals in the United States. Few adults, except professional 
teachers, know them. Capitals are frequently insignificant places 
from a geographical point of view. It is as useless, also, to teach 
children carefully the boundary of Patagonia or the Soudan. 
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There is no mental training in such work, nor are the facts them- 
selves of any significance. Thoroughness is a lame excuse for 
such teaching. In both arithmetic and geography there are 
things far more important than these. Under ordinary con- 
ditions a pupil has 1600 lessons in arithmetic during his passage 
through our elementary schools. The French boy during his 
elementary course has about one-third as many. Yet, as Presi- 
dent Eliot says, “The French are quite as skillful with numbers 
as the Americans.” The subject of arithmetic can be shortened 
one-half, and, at the same time, greatly enriched by cutting 
out unnecessary and confusing distinctions in topics, by reduc- 
ing the number of examples to be worked, by avoiding all un- 
necessary puzzles, and by more skillful teaching. 





What Business Men Think is Needed—From the Min- 
neapolis Times. 

Not very long ago the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion inaugurated some very interesting investigations relating 
to the effectiveness of public school work in their state. They 
sent queries to four hundred and nine prominent business men 
and asked these men to say from personal observation whether 
the schools, as now organized, properly prepared children to 
earn their living, and in what way instruction might be improved 
to that end. 

We have not room to quote the consensus of opinion upon 
all the various queries asked, such consensus appearing in a re- 
cent number of the Commercial-Advertiser, but the following 
suggestions strike us as being particularly forcible and valuable 
to all who have official connection with public schools: 

Insist on accuracy in arithmetic. 

[lave more male teachers. 

Teach bovs “how to think.” 

Have lectures by successful business men. 

Give us practical arithmetic. 

Special instruction to defectives must be provided. 

Make the English work practical as well as cultural. 

Have a gymnasium in every school. 

Favor restriction rather than expansion of the course. 

Of the four hundred and nine men very few failed to have a 
good word for the high schools. Most of the men said they 
would prefer a high school graduate, other things being equal. 
All, however, were in favor of greater care in the primary grades 
and all recognized that without a good foundation the superstruc- 
ture would be unsatisfactory. _ 
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Compulsory Education and Its Relation to the Defective 
Classes. 


The following is part of a paper read by Mr. Henry W. 
Rothert, Superintendent of the Iowa School for the Deaf, be- 
fore the Quarterly Conference of the Board of Control and 
Superintendents, at Des Moines, and printed in the Hawkeye. 
After a full and convincing exposition of the merits and obliga- 
tions of compulsory education in general, and the Iowa law in 
particular, he makes this powerful plea for the deaf and other 
defective classes : 

The law is not as broad and extending as it might be, not 
covering all cases of voluntary or enforced absenteeism, nor is 
it as definite in its coercive restrictions as its most ardent 
friends would desire. It must be regarded as the pioneer meas- 
ure recognizing and incorporating into our statutes the 
principles of Compulsory Education. 

In its enforcement errors, omissions, and imperfections 
will be discovered and the same remedied, inserted, or removed 
by future legislation. 

The term “proper mental and physical condition” should be 
modified and qualified. It is here where the line of distinction 
is drawn. These words form the verdict which sends the normal 
child to the opening portals of enlightening education, while it 
commits the defective child to within prison bars of debasing 
ignorance. 

The more favored brother and sister by the strong arm of 
the law are removed from careless, indifferent supervision, while 
the less favored having no legal rights are compelled to remain 
where no authority can reach, no law protect. 

The child who through sickness, accident or inheritance 
wanders in mental darkness, or who in visionless apathy ex- 
periences only its animal cravings, or who isolated and alone is 
beyond the reach of the human voice, is certainly entitled to legal 
protection, to legal assistance. 
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The mental germ can be stimulated and developed, the 
morbid apathy of a sightless soul changed to an intelligent 
realization of a spiritual existence, and the cheerless isolation 
dissolved into conditions surrounding a social, intellectual and 
moral being. 

True, the developing processes are different, and certain 
temporary or permanent physical deficiencies may debar the 
attendance of a defective child, at what is commonly termed 
the public school, yet, recognizing the rights of this class, as 
well as protecting the community at large, the state has erected 
and is maintaining institutions and schools in which special 
methods for their betterment, improvement and education are 
practised. The doors of these institutions and schools are open 
and room provided for all. Why not compel the attendance of 
every child ready to enter? 

Why exempt from the operations of a beneficent law a 
class for whom compulsory attendance means more by far than 
it does for the majority? 

With ignorant and vicious parents it is the defective child 
which is made the target of outbursts of temper and passion, 
which is chained down to the menial servitude of exacting 
drudgery and which when by animal instincts it escapes from the 
cutting stings of the parental lash, becomes a prey in the outer 
world to immorality, vice and crime. 

But there is another class of parents far different in type 
and disposition, whom no intelligent appeal will influence, no 
picture of the darkened future of their child attract, who are 
guided only by their emotions and whom only the enforced re- 
quirement of such a law can reach. Actuated by parental love, 
centering their affections upon the defective child, separation 
from it is nigh to saying “good bye for ever.” 

Years come and go and that darling child is retained at 
home, growing up in comparative ignorance to be in after life 
a shame and a curse to that weak yet loving household. Strange 
as this may appear, many such cases come under the observa- 
tion of those connected with institutions for defective youth. 

At the opening of our school this year a deaf boy 10 years 
of age was brought from a distant part of the state by his father 
who had thus been prevailed upon by his neighbors and the 
minister of his church. Remaining with us a day, and return- 
ing the felowing day, he sought and received all pertinent in- 
formation, visited school rooms, dining room and dormitories, 
conversed freely with officers and teachers and became s0 
satisfied and impressed that he thanked God such a school ex- 
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isted within the boundaries of Iowa. The boy was duly en- 
rolled, sent to his class and was contented. 

But when the parting hour arrived, the dread of separation 
overshadowed the father’s judgment and holding tenactily his 
boy by the hand, with tears gushing forth profusely he said : 
“It is all right but I cannot leave him, I must take him home 
again.” He left with his boy. For that father a compulsory 
law is humane, for that boy a right. 

There is yet another class of homes so called at the hearth- 
stones of which stands the destitude defective child in utter 
desolation and helplessness. 

It is where the illiterate foreign immigrant has his abode 
and rears his children. A stranger to our customs and institu- 
tions, shiftless and careless as to the future, governed solely by 
self, he pays no heed to the conditions of his ever increasing 
family save and except when the members thereof can con- 
tribute to his own desires, gratify his own appetite and provide 
for his selfish indolence and comfort. 

His feeble-minded, blind or deaf child is as rubbish in that 
unholy hovel, treated as unclean and as an interference, as the 
whims of superstition or the whiles of debauchery may prompt. 

Should not the law in its majesty interfere and wrest from 
the clutches of such degrading influences and surroundings the 
innocent though defective, the poor but human child? 

In passing may we express the hope that the measure now 
pending before congress to debar all illiterates be speedily 
passed and approved. 

Not so with the intelligent foreigner who seeks in a free 
country the future happiness and welfare of his children. He 
soon identifies himself with church and school, perhaps that 
church in which he can worship according to the dictates of his 
own conscience and that school that is presided over by his 
own countrymen, and yet even with many of these there is an 
unwarranted disposition to retain the defective child at home, 
either by reason of ignorance as to the blessings extended by 
our public institutions or through fear the child (as partly at 
least in the case of the deaf) will acquire a language different 
from its mother tongue. 

To all such a compulsory law would be no hardship: on the 
contrary by the machinery of its enforcement a knowledge of 
the advantages and results of methods and training for the de- 
fective classes would be brought to their own, yea to every fire- 
side. The information so transmitted would be accomplished 
by the mandatory order to avail themselves of the opportunites 
offered and provided for. 
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Concerning admission to the Institution for Feeble-minded 
Children, the organic law provides “every child and youth re- 
siding within the state, between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
who by reason of deficient intellect is rendered unable to acquire 
an education in the common schools is entitled to receive the 
physical and mental training and care of this institution at the 
expense of the state.” 

The wording should be changed so as to read in substance 
“every child, etc., must receive physical and mental training at 
this institution or elsewhere at the expense of the state or at the 
cost of the person responsible for said child or youth.” 

Why compel the taxpayers of Iowa to establish and main- 
tain an institution, the advantages of which can be accepted or 
rejected according to the inclination or whims of a small min- 
ority of its population? 

Why not protect the property holder in his forced invest- 
ment and reimburse him by the return of interest in relief and 
protection? 

Relief as to the daily observance of and occasional con- 
tact with the so-called “lower grades” and protection from the 
irresponsible acts and possible irregularities of the immature 
and undeveloped at the time and in the future. 

And as to the child, let the mandatory power of the state 
extend over this defenceless, unfortunate one, superceding the 
authority of the parent, and vouchsafing a chance at least for 
a possible release from the bondage restraining its imprisoned 
soul and in accordance with a more than human mandate: “In- 
asmuch as you have done it unto one of the least of these you 
have done it unto me.” 

The law establishing and making provisions for the govern- 
ment and maintenance of the College for the Blind recognizes 
the right of these sightless children to an education at the ex- 
pense of the state. With this class no mental deficiency retards 
the developing processes, the germ of intelligence rests with the 
blind as with the seeing and they are as responsive to intellec- 
tual training as their more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

The fact that there are comparatively few in any community 
can not be urged as a reason why a compulsory attendance law 
should not be made applicable to them. If “Education is in the 
highest sense the charge of political society, an important 
agency for the promotion of morals and an assurance for con- 
tinued progress for everything that is wise and beneficent in 
our present civilization,” then society in organized government 
should see to it that no exemptions whatever be permitted 

and that no local influence of any kind deprive any child of the 
opportunities offered, 
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Providing opportunities and not compelling their accep- 
tance is like tilling the soil and not putting in the seed. 

Education is a greater boon for the deaf than perhaps for 
any other class of children. Totally debarred from intercourse 
with the speaking world by reason of his want of means of com- 
munication in infancy and early youth, he pleadingly follows in 
anxious but mute expectancy or obedience the awkward gestures 
and facial contortions of his kindred. His mental faculties im- 
planted by an all wise Providence lie dormant by reason of the 
unyielding crust surrounding, and unless relieved he is con- 
demned to a helpless life of mental inactivity and silent, hopeless 
seclusion. But when the crust is broken, an avenue to reach 
his inner soul provided, when means are placed at his command 
by which he can receive the impression of a dawning intelli- 
gence, he readily extends his receptive condition, and soon casts 
off the shell of ignorance and darkness, assuming his rightful 
position as a youth in pursuit of knowledge and consequent hap- 
piness. His defect (want of hearing) is no longer a bar to his 
mental development, and entering the race with his normal con- 
temporaries he presses steadily forward and onward reaching 
the goal at the same place while perhaps not at the same time. 
After which engaging in the avocations of daily life, surround- 
ing himself with the comforts of a happy home, accepted in in- 
telligent society and endowed with the priceless inheritance of 
American citizenship he becomes the peer and equal of his fellow 
men. Should such a child with a such a future be restricted 
and restrained by reason of the indifference, ignorance, greed 
or sentiment of its parent? 

In many of the European countries where the principles of 
compulsory education obtain, its sheltering folds are extended 
over the defective and the normal child alike. In our country 
but few states of the Union have recognized either the rights 
of the defective child or the community in which it lives or may 
live by authoritatively requiring his or her attendance at schools 
erected and maintained for their improvement and betterment. 
If the writer is correctly informed there is upon the statute 
books of only three states a compulsory law for the Deaf. It 
may be pertinent at the ending for the purposes of this paper 
to quote from one of these, the Oregon Law, as follows : 

“Whereas the State has provided an institution for the 
free instruction of all resident deaf-mute children of lawful 
school age, every parent, guardian or person having control of 
any child or children afflicted with deafness, shall be required 
under the penalties hereinafter specified, to send such child or 
children to said institution for a period of not less than six (6) 
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months of each year between the ages of eight and sixteen years 
unless children be taught in a private school, etc. etc. 

“There being no law compelling and requiring that deaf- 
mutes attend the deaf-mute school, and it being for the best 
interests of the people of the State that these children should 
be properly educated, this act will take effect and be in full force 
from and after the approval by the Governor.” 

[| Note—Approved, February, 1891.] 

In conclusion may I express the hope that these footprints 
thus clearly defined upon the golden shore of the Pacific Ocean, 
may erelong also be found upon the fertile prairies of Lowa 
and that justice holding the scales with impartial hands will se- 
cure an equal poise as between the necessities of those endowed 
with a full measure of human senses, and the needs of those 
who though less favored by the possibilities of their future, add 
weight and consideration. 








The Summer Meeting. 


The directors for the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at a recent meeting decided, 
according to the Silent Hoosier, to hold a summer meeting in 
Boston this year so as to enable those wishing to attend to take 
advantage of the low rates to the convention of the National 
Educational Association which also meets in that city. This is 
a very proper and wise move. If the meeting must be held in 
the east it is much the best plan to have it coincident with the 
great national educational gathering, or immediately there- 
after, so that we of the west and southwest can afford to attend 
and attend too without being out half a year’s salary. We cer- 
tainly feel under obligations to the officers of the Association for 
this action. It is a course that we have advocated in season 
and out for years. The Association may rely upon a respec- 
table delegation from Texas. Another very important thing 
the directors have decided upon is the holding of a summer 
school for the training of teachers in speech. This enterprise 
has been discussed and contemplated for several years. It was 
decided to have a school last summer on condition that a certain 
number pledged themselves to take the course and pay the tui- 
tion, but it failed to materialize for the reason that the required 
support was apparently not forthcoming. The reason for this 
lack of sufficient support was, as we maintained at the time, that 
the estimated expense to the teachers was placed too high. 
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Both the proposed tuition and the estimated cost of board was 
too high for teachers of ordinary means, the very ones who need 
to and would, under more favorable circumstances, avail them- 
selves of the instruction offered. We trust that the plans for 
this year contemplate an expense within the reach of a greater 
number. At any rate, we feel very hopeful as to the successful 
issue of this year’s venture. If the figures are not altogether 
too high-toned the Association may expect quite a number of 
teachers from Texas to take the course. We believe in pro- 
gress down here and in securing the best of everything that we 
can afford. There was one feature in last year’s plan which 
we believe was hardly a wise one. It was the one requiring 
teachers to have had one year’s experience before they are 
eligible to take the course. This, in our opinion, should be 
abandoned, or at least modified. It bars out persons qualified 
in every Other particular but that of experience who wish to 
enter the profession. Besides, it encourages the very practice 
which the Association should make it its object to break up, 
that of the employment by the schools of untrained teachers. 
If the Association does not wish to assume the responsibility 
of training green hands for a few weeks and then turning them 
out with a certificate to teach, they might require such to come 
for two summers beiore securing a certificate of proficiency. 
In other words, they might have a course for inexperienced 
teachers different from that for those who have had previous 
experience or give them thorough preliminary training the 
first year and let them take the course provided for teachers of 
experience the second year. By adopting such a policy the 
constantly increasing demand for trained oral teachers could 
be met and the Association would be instrumental in raising the 
general level of ability employed in teaching speech, an attain- 
ment which is or should be one of the primary aims of the As- 
sociation.—The Lone Star Weekly. 





Is Normal Sight Necessary ? 


Our attention has been called to the report of a school for 
the deaf in which the superintendent makes the assertion that 
only six per cent. of the pupils of that school are incapable of 
oral instruction. “Such instruction,” writes the friend who 
brought the statement to our notice, “presupposes normal vis- 
ion. Is there ninety-four per cent. of pupils in any kind of 
school with such vision?” 
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This brings up the question, “Is normal vision necessary to 
the success of the oral method?” We have not statistics at 
hand on the subject of vision among school children, but have 
seen assertions that in some schools wherein careful examina- 
tions have been made as high as forty per cent.of the pupils have 
been found with defective sight. Such statements, however, 
must be taken with consideration of the fact that there might 
exist slight abnormalities in the eyes of the children which were 
discoverable by the methods of examination, but which really 
are so slight as to offer no interference to the free use of the or- 
gan, and for practical purposes might be considered not to exist 
at all. But we believe from personal observation that in any 
school, deaf or hearing, will be found more than six per cent. 
of the pupils whose vision is so defective as seriously to inter- 
fere with their work. If, then, defective sight is a thing which 
prevents success in oral training, the case is made against the 
school which claims that only six per cent. of its pupils do not 
succeed by oral methods, 

But is normal sight necessary to such success? To this 
our answer must be no. In the oral departments of every 
school for the deaf will be found pupils who wear glasses, and 
others who should. We have known adults who were very de- 
fective in sight to be excellent speech-readers and children who 
had to have seats closest to the teacher in the school-room 
who stood second to none in the class in their ability in that 
line. There seems to be something beyond the mere ability to 
see the movements of the lips and tongue which enables some 
to interpret those movements into speech. Just what this is has 
never been satisfactorily explained, andthose interested fall 
back upon the time-worn and hackneyed remark, “Speech- 
readers are born, not made.” There is a mental quality apart 
from alertness, educational attainments, or reasoning power,— 
a sort of instantaneous responsiveness to visual impressions 
which is not wholly dependent upon keeness of vision,—that 
makes a speech-reader. Fortunate indeed is he who possesses 
the faculty. To those who do not, speech-reading may be 
learned and practised with pleasure and profit, but not with the 
highest success.—The Silent Hoosier. 





The Retirement of Hon. R. A. Mott. 

The Minnesota Companion of February 11 tells of the 
retirement of Judge R. A. Mott from the Board of Directors 
of the State Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, the Governor 
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having failed to reappoint him on the expiration of his term, 
January 1. The Companion speaks as follows of his connection 
with these institutions: 

Judge Mott’s official connection with the Faribault state 
institutions has been completed by the act of the State Execu- 
tive. But so long as those three great and useful institutions 
continue to exist and do their work, just so long will his name 
stand forth prominently in their history. He presided at their 
birth; he fostered them in the days of their infancy and weak- 
ness; and he glorified in their strength and achievements as 
years brought stability. 

Hon. R. A. Mott was one of the three original Commis- 
sioners appointed, in 1863, to establish a school for the deaf 
and blind in Faribault. The other two Commissioners gave 
little time or thought to the matter, so that almost the whole 
work devolved upon Mr. Mott. Those early years of the school 
were most trying ones, and might well have daunted a less de- 
termined spirit than that of Mr. Mott. But the man who had 
fought his way through life from early boyhood against heavy 
odds, proved himself equal to the occasion, and the three great 
institutions that have grown from the small wooden store build- 
ing containing seven pupils in 1863, are the result of his labors. 

From his appointment as Commissioner in 1863 until his 
retirement, Mr. Mott has served continuously, except for a 
brief period in the sixties. It constitutes a course of nearly 
forty years in the service of the state. No question of his in- 
tegrity has been raised in all those years and we believe that 
no man has ever served the State of Minnesota so long, so 
efficiently, and so faithfully, with so little material return to 
himself. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
OLOF HANSON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


The following statistics have been compiled from the Annals 
in the same manner as in former years. In the Annals the vari- 
ous schools are recorded according to methods of instruction 
used as Combined, Oral, Manual, Manual Alphabet and Oral- 
Manual Alphabet. The Combined System schools employ all 
methods that have been found advantageous in educating the 
deaf, many of the pupils being taught entirely by speech in the 
class room. But it is generally understood that all or nearly all 
the schools reported in the Annals as Combined recognize and 
use the sign language for chapel services, public addresses, lec- 
tures, etc., although in many of them it is restricted or even ex- 
cluded from the classroom. The Manual schools are similar to 
the Combined except that for lack of means or other untoward 
circumstances, they are unable to give instruction in speech. 
Manual Alphabet schools use the manual alphabet but reject 
the sign-language in and out of the classroom. Those recorded 
as Oral schools are supposed to exclude both the sign-language 
and the manual alphabet, although in point of fact this is not 
strictly the case in some of them. 

Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood to 
use the Oral and Manual Alphabet methods in separate depart- 
ments and to exclude the sign-language. But in the Illinois 
Institution the sign-language is still used for chapel services, 
etc., practically as in other Combined schools, and therefore in 
these statistics this school is included among those that use the 
sign-language. 
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By adding together the number of pupils in the various 
kinds of schools, we have the following for the year 1go2: 
1. Sign-language used: 


Pupils in Combined Schools............ceeceeeees 8250 
ee GVO AE BON OUI.) 5c.o5.06.0.000 5:00 ee ce sacs 105 
© in TROIS FRSUEREOD:, 26.6.0. sissisiscses cose es 48t 88389 or 80.7% 





2. Manual Alphabet, but no sign-language : 


Pupils in Western Pennsylvania Institution......... 178 
‘* in Mt. Airy, Manual Department............ 31) 209 0r 18% 





3. No Sign-language, no Manual Alphabet: 


PUPS TOSI SGROOIS. * seisaisiovisacice ce ewowsinn 1433 
in Mt. Airy, Oral Department............. 471 1904 0r 17.5% 











10952 170.0% 


Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools 
for the deaf from 1900 to 1902 inclusive. 





1 2 | 3 | 
Manual Al- | No sign lan- 
Dates. Sign Lan- |phabet but no! guage. No Totals. 
guage used. |signlanguage.| Manual Al- | 
phabet. | 


Pupils P’tge | Pupils |P’Uge 











~| Papi Pee Pupils| P’tge 














1900, Nov. 10....| 8645 81.5%] 196 | 1.9%| 1767 16.6% 10,608 |100. % 
19)1, Nov.10....| 8967 81.3%| 211 | 1.9%! 1850 |16°8% 11,028 |100. % 
1992, Nov 19..... 88°9 80.7%] 209 | 1.8%! 1904 117.5% 10,952 |100. % 
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EDITORIAL. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the call 
for the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. It has been decided not to hold a Summer 
Meeting, as it is felt that few teachers would care to attend both 
it and the meeting of Department XVI (The Department of 
Special Education) of the N. E. A.,and the Association does not 
wish to interfere in any way with the work of that organization. 

The purpose in holding the Annual Meeting in Boston at 
the time determined upon is to take advantage of the reduced 
rates offered in connection with the convention of the National 
Educational Association to assure a large attendance for the 
consideration of important questions affecting the future work 
of the American Association. It is also desired to encourage 
members to become affiliated with the Department of Special 
Education and with the general body of educators. 

The Department has not, in the past, received the en- 
couragement it deserved from teachers of the deaf. This was 
no doubt largely due to its unfortunate designation as “The De- 
partment for the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, and Feeble-Minded.” 
The change of name and the enlargement of its purpose—to 
consider methods of education for all children demanding special 
means of instruction—makes it now a dignified and important 
section of the general educational association. 

Teachers of the deaf, of the blind, and of the feeble-minded 
each have their own conventions for the consideration of their 
special work. It would not be possible for the Department 
meetings to take the place of these, nor is it intended that they 
shall do so. The object, as stated in the platform adopted at the 
last meeting, is, “To bring persons engaged in the education of 
children requiring special methods of instruction into contact 
and affiliation with teachers in general for the interchange of 
ideas for mutual benefit.” 


The Annual 
Meeting 
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This association with educators of normal children will be 
of great advantage to teachers of the deaf; it will be broadening, 
strengthening, educative; it will help to keep them out of ruts 
and increase their efficiency in a hundred ways. It should ever 
be borne in mind that we are training our children to take their 
place among normal men and women, on as nearly as possible 
an equal footing. It is the public schools that fix the standard 
of attainment, and a knowledge of what they are doing and pro- 
pose to do is the best possible guide for determining the direc- 
tion and the end of our own efforts. 

It is proposed to send classes of the deaf and the blind to 
the St. Louis Exposition to exhibit before the general public 
the processes of their education and their attainments. That is 
good : even in the midst of the numerous attractions and dis- 
tractions of an occasional great exposition people will learn 
something of our work and will carry away a better idea of what 
is being done for these children. But it will be better by far if, 
year after year, by argument and by visual demonstration, it be 
impressed upon the great body of educated men and women 
from all parts of the country who compose the N. E. A. that our 
institutions are schools, and that our graduates are fitted to dis- 
charge intelligently their duties to self and to society. It will 
not only benefit our schools by bringing them additional pupils 
and more liberal support, and the teachers by the enhanced con- 
sideration in which they will be held, but will make smoother 
the path of many adult deaf and blind by correcting misunder- 
standings of their condition and capabilities. 

General teachers and the normal child will also benefit by 
the meetings of the Department, but on that point we shall not 
speak at present, merely referring our readers to the ad- 
dresses before the last convention published in the Review of 
October, 1902. What we wish is to impress upon all teachers of 
the deaf the importance of availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity to be enrolled in the ranks of one of the largest and most 
progressive bodies of educators in the world. To do so is not 
only a high privilege, but a duty they owe to themselves, to their 
pupils, and to the cause they serve. S. G, D. 
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. No one will be found to question the value 
ranety by of system, whether in business or in study. 
Indirection In the daily routine of life, we must have a 
fixed time for every duty, a regular place for every article. 

So in our studies, although all truth is one, we must for 
convenience mark off certain boundaries to define the fields of 
geography, arithmetic, grammar and the rest, and these fields 
we must cultivate in a fixed order, to ensure regularity and 
thoroughness in our work. 

Yet there is in education a danger that systematization 
may be carried too far. 

Education is a growth, and while growth usually moves 
steadily on under fixed conditions, it receives, from time to time, 
irregular impulses which sweep it on at many times its usual 
rate. At such times the customary fixed regimen must be made 
to bend somewhat, if the best results are to be obtained. 

In teaching we do well to take up one head of the subject 
after another in regular order, to make sure that nothing is over- 
looked. 

But we ought, at the same time, to keep well in hand our 
reserves, whatever facts we may know about this universe, and 
constantly to keep in exercise the co-ordinating power of the 
mind to seize upon and bring forward whatever truth, from 
whatever quarter, will shed light upon the topic under con- 
sideration. 

And very often the illuminating truth may be something 
apparently very far removed from the point in hand. 

A side glance often takes in a little detail missed by a full 
gaze; a fire on flank may sweep away resistance that would 
check the most determined assault in front. 

That teaching of a subject which confines itself to the text- 
book, or to the strictly logical development of facts, gives, as 
it were, only the ground plan and elevation of the edifice. We 
should have these accurate “to the nail,” and as well, a picture 
which includes atmosphere, perspective, color and light and 
shade. It is the side lights from other sources than the book, 
from other, often remote, fields of study that give us all this 
wealth of effect. 
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This consideration should be a powerful incentive to study. 
How well we could teach anything if we knew everything ! 

Are we dealing in our work with a subject of study so 
simple that it seems hardly worthy of occupying our best ef- 
forts ? 

But if we could know it, like Tennyson’s flower in the cran- 
nied wall, roots and all and all in all, we should know what God 
is and man is. WESTON JENKINS. 





The newspapers have of late contained lengthy 
The Acousticon and enthusiastic reports of demonstrations 

made of the merits of the ““Acousticon,” which 
is said to be a great improvement on the “Akoulalion” and the 
“Akouphone,” devised by the inventor of these instruments, Mr. 
Miller Reese Hutchison. A letter of inquiry as to in what re- 
spects it differs from the instruments with which the profession 
has been made familiar through numerous exhibitions at schools 
and conventions has brought the following reply from Mr. Cur- 
rier, Principal of the New York School, who has seen it tested : 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your favor of yesterday, making 
inquiry concerning the “Acousticon,” and wherein it differs from 
the “Akoulalion” or “Akouphone,” I would state that so far as 
I am able to determine, the difference consists in portability and 
adjustability, by which I mean that the size of the instruction 
outfit has been reduced from the cabinet or case to a hand size, 
and that the corresponding instrument to the “Akouphone” has 
been made adjustable to various degrees of carrying power, so 
that it will be to the ear what the various styles of lenses are to 
the eye. Other than that, there is no difference between it and 
the first instruments of Mr. Hutchison. 

I might add that he has succeeded in perfecting a battery 
which is so small as to make it easy to be carried; the battery 
of course being the foundation upon which the effectiveness of 
the instruments rests. Very truly yours, 

Enocu HENRY CurRRIER. 


It is encouraging to know that the instrument has been im- 
proved, for we are thus warranted in hoping that the principle 
upon which it works is a sound one and that it may ultimately be 
so perfected as to provide relief in many cases of deafness that 
have been considered hopeless, S. G, D, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, NATION- 
AL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


A request made to Mr. Edward E. Allen, President of the 
Department of Special Education, N. E. A., for information 
regarding the meeting in Boston next summer, has brought the 
following reply : 

Overbrook, Pa., March 29, 1903. 
Mr. S. G. Davipson, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Sir :—Arrangements have not yet been perfected 
for the coming meeting in Boston of the National Educational 
Association. However, much has already been done, and the 
program of the Department of Special Education is in good 
shape though not quite ready for publication. 

The meetings will take place within the five days, July 6 to 
10, 1903. You will infer from the enclosed folder that the exact 
time and place of the department meetings have not been an- 
nounced. 

On January I and 2, 1903, the Department Presidents met 
President Eliot in Boston and besides discussing matters of de- 
tail, received from him several instructions. Thus each De- 
partment will meet in two morning sessions, bringing them into 
unusual prominence. The full program of every Department 
will present but four (4) general topics, each of which is to be 
treated in two (2) papers of twenty (20) minutes and discussed 
in four (4) papers of seven (7) minutes each. General discus- 
sion will be invited after each topic has been treated as above 
indicated. 

The topics for the Department of Special Education are : 


1. The influence of the study of the unusual child upon the 
teaching of the usual. 

2. Should the scope of the public school system be broad- 
ened to take in all children capable of education and, if so, how 
should this be done ? 

3. How can the term “charitable” be justly applied to the 
education of any children ? 

4. What do teachers need to know about sense defects 
and impediments? Messages from specialists in medicine. 

Each topic will be presented and discussed by strong 
speakers, and it is hoped that the meetings will be well attended. 
Assurances come from every quarter that the Boston Conven- 
tion will be the largest in the history of the Association. Here 
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is a magnificent opportunity for bringing “persons engaged in 
the education of children requiring special means of instruction 
into contact and affiliation with teachers in general for the inter- 
change of ideas for mutual benefit.” 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp E. ALLEN, 


President, Department of Special Education, N. E. A. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Forty-second Annual Convention of the NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held in Boston, Mass., July 
6-10, 1903. 

The usual rate of one fare for the round trip, plus the $2.00 
membership fee, has been granted by the railway lines of the 
New England Passenger Association, and will doubtless be con- 
curred in by all railway lines of the United States and Canada. 
Tickets will be extended for return until September Ist on the 
usual deposit plan. 

The Local Convention Commmittee at Boston is now fully 
organized and has already formed extensive plans for the busi- 
ness and the entertainment of the Convention. 

Edward R. Warren, of Boston, has been appointed Secre- 
tary and Chairman of the Local Executive Committee, and, with 
several assistants, will have entire charge of all local convention 
interests. 

All sessions of the seventeen departments will be held in 
halls and churches in the immediate vicinity of Copley Square. 
The general sessions will be held in the large auditorium oi the 
Massachusetts Mechanics Association. 

No single hotel will be chosen as general headquarters, but 
the various states will establish their respective headquarters in 
the several hotels about Copley Square, thus insuring superior 
accommodations not only for headquarters rooms but for the 
members from each state who may desire excellent and reason- 
able hotel entertainment. 
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Unusual opportunities will be furnished members for visi- 
ting the various points of interest in and about Boston. To this 
end all sessions of the Convention will be held in forenoons and 
evenings only, leaving the afternoons free for recreation and ex- 
cursions. These afternoon excursions will be under the direc- 
tion of the Local Convention Committee and will be provided 
with a sufficient number of expert guides to secure the utmost 
profit as well as entertainment. 

All department meetings will occur in the mornings and 
the general sessions in the evenings, thus bringing the depart- 
ment sessions into unusual prominence. In view of this arrange- 
ment a meeting of the Department Presidents was recently held 
in Boston for conference with President Eliot to arrange the 
most profitable programs for department meetings. 

The railway and steamship lines terminal in Boston, give 
assurances of extensive and attractive excursions, following the 
convention, at low rates, to all the seacoast, island, mountain, 
and lake resorts of New England, and of eastern Canada, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 

Assurances come from every quarter that the Boston con- 
vention will be the largest in the history of the Association. No 
effort will be spared by the citizens of Boston, the Local Con- 
vention Committee, and the officers of the Association to make 
it also the best. 

All active members are especially requested to co-operate 
with their respective state directors in organizing parties for the 
,oston Convention. 

The Program-Bulletin will be issued earlier than usual, and 
will contain full details as to the railroad and hotel rates, local 
and after-convention excursions, rates of living at New England 
resorts, and full details as to the convention programs. Copies 
may be obtained after April Ist, on application to the under- 
signed. 

Application for entertainment in Boston, or for other local 
information, should be addressed to Secretary, Edward R. 
Warren, Room 7o1, No. 60 State street, Boston, Mass. 

IRWIN SHEPHERD, Secretary, N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn. 


rend asco 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 

THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 

The thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at the Horace Mann School, No. 178 
Newbury Street, on Saturday, the 11th of July, at 10 o’clock 
A. M. 

The special business will be the election of three Direc- 
tors to serve for three years in place of the retiring Directors 
whose terms expire in 1903, viz., Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, and A. L. E. Crouter. 


The question of enlarging the Board of Directors will also 
come up for consideration, and the proposed amendments to the 
constitution offered at the last meeting of the Association, and 
published in THe AssocraTIon Review, Vol. IV, page 410, will 
come up for action. 


The question of the advisability of establishing a summer 
school for the training of articulation teachers will also come 
up for discussion, and the Committee on the summer school will 
report to the Association at large. The subject of future meet- 
ings of the Association will be considered in connection with 
the project for the summer school. 

It has been decided to hold the Annual Meeting in Boston, 
in order to afford the members the opportunity of attending the 
meetings of the National Educational Association, to be held 
in that city, July 6 to 10, 1903. In order to secure reduced rail- 
toad rates, members should be in Boston not later than the 7th 
of July. For information concerning the N. E. A., address Mr. 
Irwin Shepherd, Secretary, N. E. A., Winona, Minnesota. 


The headquarters of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be established at the 
Copley Square Hotel, where our Local Committee have made 
arrangements for the accommodation of members at reasonable 
rates, provided those who intend to take advantage of this ar- 
rangement will write at once to the hotel for reservations. 
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Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Horace 
Mann School, the school building—which is conveniently lo- 
cated—will be thrown open during the morning hours as a meet- 
ing place for the members of the Association. 

For further particulars concerning local arrangements, ad- 
dress Miss Sarah Fuller, Chairman of the Local Committee, 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Arrangements are being made for a banquet to be held in 
Boston on the evening of Friday, July roth (the closing day of 
of the N. E. A.). A reasonable charge will be made to members 
who desire to attend, and prominent members of the N. E. A. 
will be invited as guests of the Association. 

On the following morning, Saturday, July 11th, the Annual 
Business Meeting of the Association will be held as_ stated 
above. It has not been considered advisable on the present oc- 
casion to conduct a regularly organized Summer Meeting with 
sessions for the reading of papers, etc., as such proceedings 
would duplicate in some respects those of the Department of 
Special Education of the N. E. A. The Association desires to 
co-operate in every way with the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, and not be in any sense a rival to it. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President of A, A. P. T. S. D. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 1331 Connecticut Avenue, 


Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 





EXHIBITS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF AND FOR THE BLIND AT THE UNI- 
VERSAL EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 

School work prepared by the deaf and the blind does not 
differ materially from that prepared by normal children. Visitors 
at an exposition notice the similarity of this work, but cannot 
conceive of the widely different processes by which it is pro- 
duced; neither can they appreciate the disadvantages which 
handicap the deaf and the blind. It is not what these pupils are 
taught, but how they are taught, that most interests the public. 
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Model Schools—The Exposition authorities have decided 
to provide accomodations for model schools for the deaf and 
for the blind, which will be maintained from June 1 until De- 
cember 1, 1904. The Committee representing the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf and the Committee repre- 
senting the American Association of Instructors of the Blind will 
assist in organizing and managing these schools. It is the policy 
of these committees that all methods of instruction shall be fairly 
represented. They have adopted the following plans : 

There will be two model schools, one for the deaf and the 
other for the blind. Thirty rooms or spaces (fifteen for each 
school) will be reserved in the Palace of Education. About 
twenty-two of these spaces (eleven for each school) will be oc- 
cupied by classes. This will require the presence of at least 
ninety pupils and twenty-two teachers each day the schools are 
in operation. The total number of pupils present at any one 
time will not exceed 120. Each class will be conducted with the . 
least number of pupils possible to illustrate the method involved, 
and will in no case exceed six pupils. Only classes will be ac- 
cepted where the method used differs from the processes ordi- 
narily followed in public school work. 

Representation—Any State may send two classes, one of the 
deaf and the other of the blind, for a period of one or two months. 
Eleven or more States may thus be represented at the same time. 
As the classes change every month or two, all States will have an 
opportunity of being represented. Some States have expressed 
a desire to represent more schools and others to send more 
classes or to occupy more time. As there are 40 schools for the 
blind and 123 for the deaf, there should be no difficulty in filling 
the time and the space. Arrangements can be made for institu- 
tions to send classes not listed in the diagram, provided applica- 
tions are made in time. 

Dormitory.—A convenient dormitory with playgrounds will 
be provided by the Exposition Company. Experienced matrons, 
supervisors, and attendants will be selected or approved by the 
committees. Every convenience and precaution possible will be 
employed for the safety and the comfort of the children. The 
teacher representing an institution will be responsible for his or 
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her pupils from the time they leave the dormitory for school until 
they return, when they will be placed under the care of experi- 
enced supervisors. If desirable a school may send a supervisor 
to take charge of its pupils outside of school hours and accom- 
pany them about the grounds. 

Expenses.—Furniture for the dormitory will be made in the 
cabinet shops of institutions and loaned to the schools, unless 
otherwise provided. The products of the industrial classes will 
be sold as souvenirs to pay for the raw material used. The total 
expenses incurred by the committees for maintaining the schools 
and the dormitory for each week will be divided by the number 
of pupils present, and each State or institution will be charged 
in proportion to its representation. By these plans expenses 
will be reduced so that it will cost but little more to keep a class 
here than at the home school. Many institutions are willing to 
pay the entire cost from the institution’s funds. Some State 
commissions in charge of the State appropriations for the Ex- 
position will pay part and others will pay all of these expenses. 

Class Work.—The model schools do not exclude the dis- 
play of finished class work. The walls of each room or space will 
be lined with cases and wall cabinets for the display of articles 
similar to those being produced in that space. For example, the 
walls of the shoeshop will be filled with cases for the display of 
shoes made in different institutions. This affords an opportunity 
for suitable classification and avoids unnecessary and uninterest- 
ing duplications, which have always been a great waste of space 
to the company, of time to the visitors, and of money to the ex- 
hibitors. 

The committees can have the cases and wall cabinets made 
more cheaply and with more uniformity than the individual 
schools. However,if an institution wishes to make its own cases, 
plans may be sent to the committees. The expense of installa- 
tion and care of these exhibits will be met by the exhibitors. 

The name of each State and school sending a class will be 
placed over the space occupied by that class. A list of States and 
institutions which are to fill the spaces will be displayed and also 
portraits of classes which have once occupied them. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have the printing class publish a book 
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containing a portrait of each class and an engraving of the 
school from which it came. This will be accompanied by interest- 
ing material concerning the deaf and the blind. 

The model schools will be among the most instructive fea- 
tures of the Exposition. They will attract wide attention at home 
and abroad. No State, institution, or school can afford to be 
without representation in this united effort. What a State does 
for its deaf and its blind is an index to the character of its popula- 
tion, to its wealth and resources, and to the ability of its officials. 
Large sums of money are yearly spent for the education of the 
deaf and the blind, and the public have a right to know what is 
being done for them. The State is also entitled to the privilege 
of displaying its educational advantages. Above all the deaf and 
the blind will be benefited by a more just and accurate public 
sentiment. 

Applications for participation should be made to the secre- 


taries of the committees. 


KEY TO THE PLAN OF EXHIBIT. 


School for the Deaf: 


Room 1. School for the deaf-blind. 
. 2. Primary oral class. 
3. Advanced oral class. 
4. Object and action work. 
5. Language and other primary methods. 
6. College display. 
7. Gallery of eminent instructors. (Models of 
schools, etc.) 
8. Statistics, publications, etc.(Volta Bureau, etc.) 
“ g. Shoeshop. 
10. Art class, 
“11. Sewing or cooking class. 
“12. Tailor shop. 
13. Sloyd class. 
14. Carpenter-shop. 
“15. Printing office. 
“A. Platform for recitations and songs in the sign 
language. 
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School for the Blind: 
Room 16. School for the deaf-blind. 
“ 17. Writing class (using the Braille or New York 
point system). 
“ 18. Reading class. 


“19. Object work. ‘ 
“20. Language, geography, and other primary 
methods. 


21. Display of high-school work. 

22. Gallery of eminent instructors. (Models of 
schools, etc.) 

23. Statistics, publications, etc. 

24. Basket-making. 

25. Weaving class. 

“26. Sewing or cooking class. 

27. Music room. 

28. Library, including printing display. 

29. Bookbinding or upholstering. 

30. Broom factory. 

“—_ B. Band platform. 


Other industrial classes can be substituted for these, pro- 
vided applications are made in time. 


CoMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


Chairman, E. M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman, N. B. McKee, Superintendent of the Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Secretary, A. E. Pope, Department of Education, Univer- 
sal Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, Henry C. Hammond, Superintendent of the Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Miss Mary McCowen, Supervising Principal of the Chicago 
Public Day-Schools, Chicago, III. 

Rev. James H. Cloud, Principal of Gallaudet School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CoMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE BLIND. 
_ Chairman and Treasurer, S. M. Green, Superintendent of the 
Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary, J. N. Freeman, Superintendent of the Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, Jacksonville, Ill, 
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B. B. Huntoon, Superintendent of the Kentucky Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

M. Anagnos, Director of the Massachusetts School and 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston, Mass. 

W. B. Wait, Superintendent of the New York Institution for 
the Blind, New York City. ° 

E. E. Ailen, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

A. J. Hutton, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 





DAY SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The California Legislature has passed a bill providing for 
the education of deaf children in the public schools, which 
declares that “the Board of Education of every city, or city and 
county, or board of school trustees of every school district of 
this state, containing five or more deaf children, or children who 
from deafness are unable to hear common conversation, be- 
tween the ages of three and twenty-one years, must establish 
and maintain separate classes in the primary and grammar 
grades of the public schools, wherein such pupils shall be taught 
by the pure oral system of teaching the deaf.” 

Another act, providing for kindergarten instruction in the 
public schools, declares that “in cities or school districts in 
which separate classes have been or may hereafter be 
established, for the instruction of the deaf, children may be ad- 
mitted to such classes at the age of three years.” 

Another act, relating to the apportionment of school funds, 
provides that in districts providing classes for the instruction of 
the deaf, an additional teacher shall be employed for each twelve 
deaf children, or fraction of such number. 

An act governing the state census requires that the Census 
Marshal shall report the number of those who from deafness are 
unable to hear common conversation. 

Mr. Reckweg to whose efforts the signature of the 
Governor is largely due, is a deaf gentleman of Los Angeles, 
He was born deaf and was educated in the school of Dr. Hirsch 
in Rotterdam. He came to this country about thirty years ago 
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and acquired the English language both in its written and 
spoken forms by his own exertions without special instruction. 
He speaks well and reads the lips very readily. He is now in 
Washington on his way to Rotterdam to participate in celebrat- 
ing the soth anniversary of Dr. Hirsch’s school. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the oral method, and he was largely 
instrumental in founding the oral school in Los Angeles, and 
has now again been instrumental in gaining state aid for that 
and other oral day schools in California. He is accompanied by 
his daughter—a bright girl of 18—who hears and speaks. 





CORRECTIONS. 


We have been requested by the author to make the following 
corrections and emendations to the article on “A Visit to the 
Principal Italian Institutions for the Deaf,’ which appeared in 
the December, 1902, number of the REVIEw : 

The title, page 455, should read “A Visit to Some of the 
Principal Italian Institutions for the Deaf.” 

On page 460, “Il lavors professionale” should read “II lav- 
oro professionale.” 

On page 460, “Professor Tornari” should be Professor 
Fornari. 

On page 464, “Russian” should read Prussian. 

On page 465, the beginning of the second paragraph should 
read: There is in Rome no separation between poorly and 
normally endowed children but at the beginning of 1903 the 
poorly endowed children will be gathered all into one class. 

On page 466, in speaking of the work in drawing the name 
of the drawing master, Professor Cav. Luciano Castagna, should 
have been given. 

On page 466, part of the paragraph near the bottom should 
read: Besides the Director, Dr. Monaci, who is a priest, three 
lady teachers and three helpers (assistiente), live in the institu- 
tion which is a boarding institution, but they have nothing to do 
with the care of the household, which is in charge of a lady house- 
keeper. 
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On page 467, 30,000 lire should read 10,000 M., and the 
paragraph near the bottom, in its criticism of the lesson, should 
read : Although the teacher gave his lesson perfectly well, I did 
not like the dry, well known way in which the subject was 
treated. It was the same method I myself had employed former- 
ly, and when I gave expression to my thoughts, Dr. Monaci 
caused another course to be taken: “Get me a glass of water, 
etc.” The teacher knew well how to make this lesson interest- 
ing to the children. 

On page 469, the second sentence of the second paragraph 
should be altered to read, at its close : I could not help expres- 
sing a feeling of shame, thinking how often I got impatient with 
my children during lessons. 





To the list of schools for the deaf there should be added 
Miss F. L. Willhoyte’s Private Day School for the Training in 
Speech for Deaf Children before they are of School Age, 46 
Frankfort Street, Columbus, Ohio; founded, March 6th, 1902,by 
Mrs. G. W. Saltz with two pupils,a boy and a girl,one born deaf 
the other became so in infancy. The school is to serve asa 
nucleus for a Home similar to that established in Philadelphia 
by Miss Mary S. Garrett, where the present instructor, Miss 
Willhoyte, received her training. 








Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped and condu é 
on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. Instruction is wholly oF 
Preparation for any college or for business. Lip-reading taught to adults. Hearing deve 
oped by scientific treatment. While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantaged 
hildren to begin their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


42 West 76th Street, New York. 





